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Als ich meine Historisch-comparative Syntax des Hebrdi- 
schen veroffentlichte, haufte sich der die Zahlwérter betreffende 
Stoff so stark, dass ich einen Theil der von mir ausgearbeiteten 
Uebersichten zurtickhalten zu missen meinte.. Ich that dies mit 
der Bemerkung: “ Die andern Tabellen gedenke ich anderwarts zu 
ver6ffentlichen” (§ 312d). Diesen Plan will ich im Folgenden 
zur Ausfihrung bringen. Denn es gilt, dariber Klarheit zu 
gewinnen, ob das alttestamentliche Hebraisch in Bezug auf den 
Gebrauch der Formen der Zahlworter, in Bezug auf deren Stellung 
zu den Zahlobjecten und in Bezug auf den Numerus der letzteren 
eine Entwickelung durchlaufen hat. 


1. ForM UND STELLUNG DES ZAHLWORTES. 


An die Tabellen, in denen diese beiden Gegenstande betreffs 
der Zahlen “zwei” und “drei’’ veranschaulicht worden sind 
(Syntax, § 312cd),' reihen sich folgende Uebersichten an : 


1 Uebrigens stehen die Ausdriicke fir ‘zwei’ und ‘drei’? im Biblisch-Aramf&ischen vor 
dem Z&hlobject nur in Dan. 7:5, 24, sonst nach demselben: Esr. 6:4, 15; Dan. 3: (ef. 23), 24; 
6:3, 11, 14. 
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PyaN 


vor determiniertem Zahlobject : 
Num. 7:7; Ri. 11:40; 2 Sam. 21: 
22, “diese vier;” 1 Kon. 7:32; 
Hes. 1:8, 15,17; 7:2; 10:11; 14: 
21; 43:168q.; 46:21, 22; 1 Chr. 
9:26; 21:20. 


vor indeterminiertem Zahlobject : 


TpaN 


vorausgehend : 

Gen. 2:10; 14:9; Exod. 25:34; 
26 :32 hd ;? 28:17; 36:36 hd; 37: 
20; 39:10 hd; Ri. 9:34; 19:2; 
20:47; 1 Sam. 27:7; 1 Kon. 7:2 
hd, 30 hd; 18:34; 2 Kon. 7:3; 
(Jes. 17:6); Hes. 1:6; 10:9, 14, 
21; 40:41 sg.; Sach. 2:3; Hi. 
42:16; aram.: Dan. 7:60, 17. 


nachfolgend : 
aram.: Dan. 3:25. 


ela 


vorausgehend : 

Gen. 47:24; Exod. 21 :37; 25:12, 
26; 27:2,4; 35:5; 36:15; 37:3, 
13; 38:2,5; Lev. 11:23; Num. 
7:8; Deut.3:11; 22:12; 1 Kon. 
7:19, 34; Jes. 11:12; Jer. 15:3; 
49:36; 52:21; Hes. 1:5, 6; 10: 
21;-37:9; 41:5; 42:20; 48:14, 
20; 45:19; Hi.1:19; Dan. 8:8; 
11:4; Neh. 6:4; 1 Chr. 9:24; 
aram.: Dan. 7: 2d, 3 hd. 


nachfolgend : 
Jos. 19:7; 21:18, 22, 24, 29, 31, 
35, 37; Hes. 43:15 d, und wenn 
auch die Verbindung des Zahl- 
objectes und des Zahlwortes in 


dem Satze “waren die Horner, 
némlich vier” eine lockere war: 
so hatte doch auch ein anderer 


Schriftsteller irgendwo diese ge- 
lockerte Art der Verbindung von 
Zahlobject und Zahl wahlen 
kénnen. 
Eigenthiimlichkeit Hesekiel’s, 
dass er diese Wahl getroffen hat. 
Dan. 8:8; aram.: 7:6a. 


neen 


vor determiniertem Zahlobject : 
Num. 31:8; Jos. 10:5, 16, 17, 22, 
28; 18:3; Ri.3:3; 18:7, 14, 17; 
1 Sam. 6:18; 2 Sam. 21:8. 


2 Wie ‘‘d”’ die Determiniertheit des betreffenden Zahlobjectes anzeigt, so bedeutet “ hd” 
soviel wie “‘halbdeterminiert.’’ Denn es gibt Spuren (Syntax, § 288k), welche darauf hin- 
weisen, dass nachfolgende Attribute dem beschriebenen Worte eine Art von Halbdetermi- 
niertheit verleihen. 


vor indeterminiertem Zahlobject : 
Num. 3:47; 18:16. 








Also bleibt es eine 
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mean 
vorausgehend : nachfolgend : 


Exod. 21:37; 26:37 hd, auch in- 
determiniert ; 36:32; Lev. 27:6; 
Num. 11:19; Jos. 10:26; 1 Sam. 
6:4hd; 6:16 hd; 17:40; 21:4; 
1 Chr. 7:3. 


we 


vor determiniertem Zahlobject : 
Exod. 26:3, 9; 36:10, 16. 


si | 


Dieser Fall ist nicht wirklich an- 
zunehmen in Exod. 26:26, weil 
da das Object erst in den Vorder- 
grund der Betrachtung gestellt 
werden soll. Ebenso ist es in 
36:31. Aber die Zahl folgt wirk- 
lich nach in 36:38 (zweimal); 
Num. 7:17, 23, 29, 35, 41, 47, 52, 
59, 65, 71, 77, 83. 


vor indeterminiertem Zahlobject : 


wan 


vorausgehend : 

Gen. 5:6, 11, 15; 11:32; 12:4; 
25 :7; 43:34; 45:6,11, 22d; Exod. 
26:3;? 27:1, 18; 38:1, 18; Lev. 
27:5; 36:10; 1 Sam. 25:18, 42d; 
2 Sam. 4:4; 1 Kon. 6:10, 24; 7: 
16; Jes.19:18; Jer.52:22; Hes. 
40:7, 48; 41:2, 9, 11, 12; 2 Chr. 
6:13. 


kommt nicht vor. 


nachfolgend : 


now 


vor determiniertem Zahlobject : 
Exod. 25 : 33, 35; 37:19, 21; Hes. 
46:1. 


1 Chr. 4:32; 2 Chr. 3:11, 12, 15. 


vor indeterminiertem Zahlobject : 


Te 
nachfolgend : 


vorausgehend : 
Gen.30:20; Exod. 25:32 ; 26:22; 
36:27; 37:18; 2 Sam. 2:11; 6: 
13; 2 Kon. 15:8; Hes. 9:2; 46: 
4; Esth. 2:12; 1 Chr.3:4; 8:37; 
9:44. 


Exod. 16:26; 20:9, 11; 23:12; 
24:16; 31:15, 17; 34:21; 35:2; 
Lev. 12:5; 23:3; Deut. 5:13; 
16:8; Jos.6:3, 14; 1 Kon. 11:16; 
Hes. 46:6. 


In 1 Chr. 26: 17 ist das Zahlobject 
vorausgestellt, weil mehrere Zah- 
lungen desselben folgen. 


3 Also in ebendemselben Verse Exod. 26:3 ist der Status constructus vor dem determi- 


nierten, aber der Status absolutus vor dem indeterminierten ZAhlobject ausgesprochen 
worden. Ebenso ist es in Lev. 36:10. Die Tradition war sich aber nicht consequent, da sie 
auch vor determinierten Zahlobjecten den Status absolutus ausgesprochen hat. 
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rt 
vorausgehend : nachfolgend : 


Gen. 16:16; 31:41; Exod. 21:2; 
23:10; 26:9; 36:16; Lev. 24:6; 
25:3; Num.7:3; 35:6,13; Deut. 
15:12,18; Ri.12:7; 1 Sam.17:4; 
1 Kon. 10:19, 20; 16:23; 2 Kon. 
11:3; Jes. 6:2; Jer. 34:14; Hes. 
40:12; 41:1, 3, 5, 8; Hi.5:19; 
Ruth 3:15, 17; 2 Chr. 9:18, 19; 
22: 12. 


Jos. 15:59,62; Neh.5:18; 1 Chr. 
4:27; aram.: Dan. 3:1. 


naw 


vor determiniertem Zahlobject : 
Gen. 7:10; Exod. 13:7; Num. 8: 
2; 23:4; 28:21, 29; 29:4; Ri.4: 
12,17; 1 Sam. 16:10; Jes. 30: 26; 
Hes. 45:23, 25; Esth. 1:10, 14; 
Esr. 6:22; Neh. 8:18; 1 Chr.9: 
25; 2 Chr. 30:22; aram.: Esr. 
7:14. 


rat 


vorausgehend : 

Num. 23:1, 14, 29; 28:27b; Deut. 
7:1; 16:9; 28:7, 25; Jos. 6:4d, 
6d, 8d, 13d; 18:2, 6,9; Ri. 16:8; 
1 Sam. 6:1; Jer. 32:9; 39:12, 
14; Mi. 5:4; Sach. 3:9; 4:2; 
Hi. 1:2; 42:8; Ruth 4:15; 1 
Chr. 15:26; aram.: Dan. 4:13, 
20. 


vor indeterminiertem Zahlobject : 


Gen. 8:10, 12; 31:23; 50:30; 
Exod. 7:25; 12:15, 19; 13:6; 
22:29; 23:15; 29:30, 35, 37; 34: 
18; Lev. 8:13, 35; 12:2; 18:4, 
5, 21, 26, 31, 33, 34, 50; 14:8 sqq.; 
15:19 sqqg.; 22:27; 23:6 sqq.; 
Num. 12:14, 15; 19:11 sqq.; 28: 
17 sqq.; 29:12 sqq.; Deut. 16:3 
sqq.; 1 Sam. 10:8; 11:3; 13:8; 
81:13; 2 Sam. 21:6; 1 Kon. 8: 
65; 16:15; 20:29; 2 Kon. 3:9; 
Hes. 3:15, 16; 48: 25, 26; 44:26; 
Hi. 2:13; Esth. 1:5; 1 Chr. 10: 
12; 2 Chr. 7:8,9; 30:21, 23; 35:17. 


nachfolgend : 


Gen. 7:4: in dem Ausdruck “in 
noch sieben Tagen,” wo also die 
Worter “noch” und “sieben” 
naturgemass sich folgten. Auch 
in Exod. 25:37 kann man iiber- 
setzen “und du sollst ihre Lam- 
pen, an Zahl sieben, machen.” 
Aber war diese Wortstellung na- 
tiirlich? Ebenso gesucht ist die 
Wortstellung in 37:23; Num. 
28:11, 27a; 29:2, 8, 32,36; Hes. 
40:26; Prov. 9:1;* Dan. 9:25; 
2 Chr. 13:9; 29:21. 


4 Eine Vorausstellung der Zahl war auch in solchem Wortzusammenhange mdglich, wie 
1 Sam. 15:4 zeigt. 
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32 ist dberhaupt nur vor FDP und vor Mina ausgesprochen 


worden. 


bat 


vorausgehend : 

Gen. 5:7; 11:21; 21: 28d, 29d, 
30; 29:18, 20, 27, 30; 23:1; 25: 
17; 33:3; 41:2, 3, 4d, 5, 6, 7d, 18, 
19, 20d, 22, 23, 24d, 26 d, 27,29hd, 
34d, 36d, 46d, 48, 52d; 47:28; 
Exod. 2:16; Lev. 4:6,17; 8:11; 
14:7 sqqg.; 16:14 sqq.; 23:15; 
25:8; Num. 13:22; 19:4; Deut. 
15:1; 31:10; Jos. 6:4, 15; Ri. 
6:1, 25; 16: 13d, 19d; 2 Sam. 2: 
11; 5:8; 24:18; 1 Kon. 2:11; 
6:38; 18:48; 2 Kon. 4:35; 5: 
10, 14; 8:1, 2,3; 12:1; Jes. 4:1; 
34:14; Hes. 39:9; 41:3; Prov. 
26:25; Esth. 2:9d; 1 Chr.3:4; 
29:27; 2 Chr. 24:1. 


nachfolgend : 
Hes. 40: 22. 


niow 


vor determiniertem Ziahlobject : 
kommt nicht vor. 


vor indeterminiertem Zahlobject : 
Gen. 17:12; 21:4; Num. 7:8. 


mow 


vorausgehend : 
Exod. 26:25; 36:30; 1 Sam. 17: 
12; Hes. 40:41; Jer.41:15; Mi. 
5:4 hd. 


nachfolgend : 
Num. 29:29; 2 Chr. 29:17. 


maw 


vorausgehend : 
Ri. 3:8; 12:14; 1 Kon. 7:10; 2 
Kon. 8:17; 22:1; Hes. 40:9, 34, 
37; 2 Chr. 21:5; 34:1,3; 36:9. 


nachfolgend : 
Hes. 40:31. 


nun 


vor determiniertem Zahlobject : 
Num. 34:13; Jos. 13:7; 14:2. 


vor indeterminiertem Zahlobject : 


kommt nicht vor. 


ret 


vorausgehend : 
2 Sam. 24:8. 


nachfolgend : 


Num. 29:16. 
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ba ist tberhaupt nur vor 77> und vor NiN’2 ausgesprochen 


worden. 


von 


vorausgehend : 
Gen. 11:19; 17:1; Deut. 3:11; 
2 Kon. 17:1; Neh. 11:1. 


nachfolgend : 
Jos. 15:44; 21:16. 


ney 


vor determiniertem Zahlobject : 
Exod. 34:28; Deut.4:13; 10:4; 
1 Sam. 17:18; 25:38; 1 Kon. 11: 
35; Jes. 5:10; Jer. 41:2; Hes. 
45:14; Esth. 9:10-14. 


vorausgehend : 

Gen. 24:10; 45:23; Lev. 27:7; 
Num. 11:29, 32; Jos. 22:14; Ri. 
6:27; 20:10; 1 Sam.1:8; 25:5; 
1 Kon. 5:3; 7:38 hd; 11:3lab 
vielleicht aus Nachahmung des 
vorhergehenden indeterminier- 
ten Ausdruckes ; 2 Kon. 13:7; 25: 
25; Jer. 41:1,8; Am.6:9; Sach. 
8:23; Ruth 4:2; Qoh. 7:19; 
aram.: Dan. 7: 24a. 


vor indeterminiertem Zahlobject : 
Gen. 31:7, 41; Lev. 27:5; Jer 
42:7; Neh. 5:18; 2 Chr. 36:9. 


nachfolgend : 

Gen. 32:16 in einer Aufzihlung ; 
42:3: die Zahl folgt zur genaue- 
ren Bestimmung der vorher ge- 
nannten Groésse “die Brider 
Josephs ;” Num. 29:32 in einer 
Aufzihlung; ebenso in 1 Kon. 7: 
43; aber nicht in einer Aufzah- 
lung Dan. 1:12, 14, 15; 2 Chr. 
4:6, 8. 


“ee 


vorausgehend : 

Gen. 5:14; 16:3; 45:23; Exod. 
26:1; 36:8, 21; Lev. 26:26; 
Num. 14:22; Ri. 12:11; 2 Sam. 
15:16; 19:44; 20:3; 1 Kon. 6: 
28, 24; 7:10, 37, 38; 2 Kon. 5: 
5; 15:17; 20:9-11; Jes. 38:8; 
Hes. 40:11; 41:2; 42:4; Hi. 
19:3; Ruth 1:4; Dan. 1:20; 
Neh. 4:6; 2 Chr. 4:1; 13:28. 


nachfolgend : 
Jos. 15:57; 21:5, 26; 1 Kon. 7: 
27: warum da nicht so, wie in V. 
37? V. 48: in Aufzéhlung; 1 
Chr. 6:46; 2 Chr. 4:7; aram.: 
Dan. 7: 20, 24aa. 





Die entsprechenden Tabellen tiber Form und Stellung der 
Ausdriicke fiir ‘‘Hundert” und ‘“‘Tausend”’ finden sich in meiner 
Syntax, § 313d-f/. 


An den Zahlwortern wow, wm, Jaw und SwN zeigt sich, 


dass da, wo die Wahl des Status constructus und des Status 
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absolutus nur von der Vocalisation abhing, die spdtere Zeit den 
Status absolutus vorgezogen hat. 

Die Voranstellung und Nachsetzung der unflektierten Zahl- 
wortsformen kénnten nun auch noch bei allen andern Zahlen ins 
Auge gefasst werden. Wenn aber betreffs der Stellung der Zahl- 
worter ein Fortschritt im Sprachgebrauch der Hebraer stattgehabt 
hat, so muss er bei den Zahlen, die bereits oben hinsichtlich der 
Zahlwortsstellung betrachtet worden sind, sich in erster Linie 
gezeigt haben. In der That hat nach den oben gegebenen Tabel- 
len die spdtere Zeit die Nachsetzung des Zahlwortes beguinstigt. 
Deshalb ist es nicht ndthig, dass alle ibrigen alttestamentlichen 
Zahlen systematisch hinsichtlich ihrer Stellung beobachtet werden, 
und ich will nur die Falle mittheilen, die ich gelegentlich beob- 
achtet habe, und will dann einen besonderen Fall besprechen, der 
durch seine Beschaffenheit zur Hintersetzung der Zahl veranlasst 
haben kann. 

Vorausstellung wnd Nachsetzung des Zahlwortes findet sich 
einige Male in ebendemselben Verse: Exod. 36:17 (im Unter- 
schied von der Parallelstelle 26:10); 2 Chr. 11:21; 27:5; 30:24. 
Ist dieser Chiasmus’ aus dem Streben nach Abwechslung geboren, 
oder ging der Autor von der Vorausstellung des Zahlwortes in 
die Nachsetzung desselben tiber, weil letztere chm gelaufiger war? 
Uebrigens in den Worten “ Kleinvieh drei Tausend und—zwar — 
ein Tausend Ziegen” (1 Sam. 25:2) hat dieser Chiasmus wahr- 
scheinlich folgenden Anlass. Durch diese Stellung des zweiten 
Zahlwortes konnte deutlich angezeigt werden, dass von den 
ebenerwahnten drei Tausend der dritte Theil Ziegen seien. Bei 
dieser Auffassung verschwindet tiberdies 1 Sam. 25:2 aus den 
Lexicis als die einzige Stelle, wo neben |XX die Ziegen noch 
ausdriicklich genannt waren.° 

Nachfolgt das Zahlwort auch z. B. noch an folgenden Stellen : 
Gen. 49: 28, wo aber “zwolf” vielleicht eine nachtragliche Bemer- 
kung ist; Jos. 15:32, 36, 41, 51; 18:14, 28; 19:6, 15, 22, 30, 
38; 21:4, 6, 7 (vorausgehend: V. 19, 33), 40, 41; Jer. 52:30; 
Dan. 8:14; 9:25; Esr. 8:3 und tiberhaupt sehr in diesem Buche ; 
Neh. 5:15; 1 Chr. 4:27, 42; 6:46 sqq.; 7:40; 23:4; 25:5; 


5 Ueber ‘‘Chiasmus”’ siehe meine Stilistik, Rhetorik, Poetik in Bezug auf die biblische 
Litteratur (1900), pp. 144-8. 

6 Auch noch in dem neuesten Hefte von Brown-Driver-Briggs’s Hebrew-English Lexicon, 
p. 838a, heisst es: ‘‘sheep only (1 Sam. 25:2).’’ Gegenfiiber dem constanten Sprachgebrauch 
des Hebrdischen wirde es fiberhaupt gewagt sein, diese einzige Stelle aus dem arabischen 
Sprachgebrauch erklaren zu wollen. 
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26:9; 2 Chr. 1:6; 2:9 im Unterschied von der Parallelstelle 
1 Kon. 5:25. Ebenso lesen wir, in Abweichung von 1 Kon. 6:2, 
“Ellen 60” in 2 Chr. 3:3. Ferner vergleiche man “20 Ellen” 
1 Kon. 6:3 mit “Ellen 20” 2 Chr. 3:4; ferner 1 Kon. 6:20 mit 
2 Chr. 3:8, und ohne Parallele findet sich die Nachstellung in 
3:9. Sodann vgl. 1 Kon. 6:23-27 mit 2 Chr. 3:10-13; 1 Kén. 
7:15 sq. mit 2 Chr. 3:15. Ohne genaue Parallele—denn in Jer. 
52:23 ist Hundert ein Pradicatsnomen—zeigt die Nachstellung 
sich wieder in 2 Chr. 3:16. Besonders deutlich ist “2,000 Bath” 
(1 Kon. 7:26) gegeniiber “ Battim 3,000” (2 Chr. 4:5) und “10 
Becken” (1 K6n. 7:38) im Unterschied von “ Becken 10” (2 Chr. 
4:6). Ohne Parallele finden sich folgende Falle: “Tische 10” 
(2 Chr. 4:8), “Jahre 3” (zweimal in 2 Chr. 11:17), ebenso 
“Weiber 18” in V. 21, aber allerdings auch “1,200 Wagen, 
60,000 Reiter” (12:3 ohne Parallele), wie “3 Jahre” in 1 Kon. 
15:2 und in 2 Chr. 13:2. Vergleiche auch noch “in 18 Jahr” 
(2 Kon. 23:3) mit “in Jahr 18” (2 Chr. 34:8)! 

Eine besondere Classe wird vielleicht von den Stellen gebildet, 
welche Aufzdhlungen enthalten. In ihnen geht das Zahlwort 
seltener voran, wie z. B. in 1 Sam. 25:2 (mit chiastischer Wort- 
stellung), 18; 1 Kon. 5:3; 2 Kon. 3:4; Hi. 42:12; 2 Chr. 30: 
24 (wieder mit chiastischer Wortstellung). Odcfter steht in Auf- 
zihlungen das Zahlwort hinter dem Zahlobject: z. B. Gen. 32:15, 
16; Num. 31:44; 1 Kon. 7:41-44; 8:62; Esr. 1:9; 2:67, 69; 
8:35; Neh. 7:69; 1 Chr. 5:21; 22:14; 29:7; 2 Chr. 7:5; 14:7; 
15:11; 17:11; 29:21, 32, 33; 35:7, 8,9. Es ist méglich, dass 
bei solcher Aneinanderreihung verschiedener Zahlobjecte diese 
in ihrer Neuheit als die hauptsdchlicheren Elemente des Satzes 
in den Vordergrund des Bewusstseins traten. Daher wurden sie 
natirlicherweise vorangestellt, wahrend die Zahl als das verhalt- 
nismassig unwesentlichere Element nachfolgte. 

Einen Uebergang von dem soeben erledigten Abschnitte der 
Betrachtung, der es auch mit der Stellung des Zahlwortes zu thun 
hatte, zu dem nachsten Abschnitte, worin der Numerus des Zahl- 
objectes untersucht werden soll, bildet die Betrachtung der 
Wiederholung des nachgestellten Zdhlobjectes. Denn diese 
Wiederholung hangt mit der Verschiedenheit des Numerus zusam- 
men, in welchem die Zahlobjecte bei den einzelnen Gruppen der 
Zahlworter auftreten. Diese Wiederholung des Zdahlobjectes ist 
in der folgenden Tabelle an allen Stellen mitbemerkt. 
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2. Der NumMeErRvus DES ZAHLOBJECTES. 


Es taucht fernerhin die Frage auf, ob alle Schriften des Alten 
Testaments alle gezihlten Gegenstande in ebendemselben Nume- 
rus zu den Zahlen gesetzt haben. Oder hat auch in dieser Bezie- 
hung sich eine verschiedene Gewohnheit geltend gemacht, und 
welche Gewohnheit ist als die spdtere anzuerkennen? Indem ich 
alle vorkommenden Falle einer Betrachtung unterwarf, stellte 
sich das Bild dar, das von der folgenden Uebersicht geboten 
wird. 

Zur Beleuchtung dieses Bildes dtiirfte wohl eine Vorbemerkung 
am Platze sein. 

Die Vermeidung des Plurals, der freilich bei den Zahlen 
‘drei’ etc. zu erwarten ist, ist nur dann wirklich auffallend, 
wenn bei dem betreffenden Nomen, ausser der Verbindung mit 
gewissen Zahlen, die mehrfache Existenz wirklich durch den 
Plural bezeichnet zu werden pflegt. Wird diese mehrfache 
Existenz aber bei dem betreffenden Nomen gewdhnlich durch 
den collectiven Singular oder durch den Dual ausgepragt, so sind 
diese Formen auch hinter Zahlwértern zu erwarten. 

Andererseits sind die Nomina, welche nur bei gewissen Zahlen 
im Singular auftreten, nicht deshalb als nomina collectiva anzu- 
sehen. Denn auch im Deutschen werden die Worter “Jahr, 
Pfund, Mann etc.” nicht deshalb als Collectiva betrachtet, weil 
sie hinter manchen Zahlen im Singular erscheinen. Nein, nicht 
die collective Bedeutung dieser Worter, sondern die Hdufigkeit 
dieser Zahlobjecte hat den Gebrauch des Singulars dieser Zahl- 
objecte veranlasst. 

Obgleich die Pluralformen bei den Zahlen “ drei’ 
gemiass auftreten, sind doch alle Falle von mir verzeichnet worden, 
in denen bei diesen Zahlen sogenannte “ Pluralia tantum”’ ver- 
wendet sind, wie z. B. in “zwei Gesichter” (panim) Hes. 41:18 
oder “vier Gesichter” (1:6; 10:14, 21), und doch folgt unmit- 
telbar hinter der letztgenannten Stelle dieselbe Form panim 
wieder in der Bedeutung “einzelnes Gesicht” (V. 22b). Es ist 
nicht richtig, wenn man sagt, dass die Mehrzahlsbedeutung dieses 
Plurals hinter dem Zahlworte noch lebendig gewesen sei. Viel- 
mehr ist zu urtheilen, dass ein solcher Plural in seiner erstarrten 
Bedeutung gleich einem singularischen Collectiv verwendet 
worden ist, weil die Sprache keinen Ersatz hatte. 


’ 


ete. natur- 
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Auch von den gewodhnlichen Pluralen sind doch einige 
Proben verzeichnet worden. Dabei habe ich folgende Zwecke 
verfolgt: (a) Hauptsachlich wollte ich erkennen lassen, dass bei 
den Zahlen 2-10 auch solche Zahlobjecte in der Pluralform auf- 
zutreten pfiegen, die bei héheren Zahlen, mehr oder ausschliess- 
lich, als Singulare vorkommen. (8) Beispiele sollten insbesondere 
aus den Prophetenschriften und ganz besonders aus dem Buche 
Hesekiel gegeben werden. Denn es war wichtig, z. B. an dem 
Gebrauche der Zahlobjecte festzustellen, ob Hesekiel’s Ausdruck 
derartig ist, dass er “im gewdhnlichen Leben kein Hebraisch 
mehr gesprochen hat,” wie L. Seinecke in seiner Geschichte 
des Volkes Israel, Bd. 2, 8. 19, urtheilen zu missen gemeint 
hat.’ (y) Aus notorisch spdten Biachern, wie den nachexilischen 
Propheten und den sechs letzten Kethaitbim sind mit Absicht viele 
Beispiele angemerkt worden. Aus ihnen soll man ersehen kénnen, 
inwieweit in gewissen Dingen der hebraéische Sprachgebrauch 
auch in den jiingsten Produkten sich gleich geblieben ist. 
(6) Endlich sind noch alle die Falle angegeben, in denen das 
Zahlobject wiederholt wird, oder durch die Prdposition 2 ange- 
kniipft ist, welche anzeigt, in welcher Sphare die betreffende Zahl 
sich bewegen soll. Denn diese zwei speciellen Arten der Ein- 
fahrung des Zahlobjectes scheinen mit hervorragender Deutlich- 
keit die Herkunft einzelner Abschnitte des Alten Testaments 
anzeigen zu kénnen. 


1.— Uber die Ausprigung des Zahlobjectes bei der Zahl “ein, eine” 
ist bloss folgendes zu bemerken } TANS “an der Elle” bezeichnet 


“die Ausdehnung von 1 Elle” (1 Kon. 7: 31), vgl. “an den Ellen,” 
d. h. “nach Ellen ausgemessen” (Hes. 43:13). Die Praposition 
‘5 besitzt diese Function bei Hesekiel auch noch in dem Ausdruck 


“nach Gewicht” (4:16). 


7 Auch mp (k@nd) als Langenmaass von 6 hebraischen Ellen kommt nur in Hes, 40-48 
vor, wie sich auch m2 (mané) bloss in 1 Kon. 10:17; Hes. 45:12; Esr. 2:69 und Neh. 7:71 
sq. findet, was beides. noch nicht beachtet worden ist. Wenn mwa (mesfira) in Lev. 
19:35 und Hes, 4:11, 16 begegnet, so kann dieser Umstand nur far eine n&here zeitliche Ver- 
wandtschaft des “‘ Heiligkeitsgesetzes’’ (Lev. 17-26) und des Hesekiel sprechen. Aus diesem 
Umstand kann aber nicht mit L. Seinecke (Geschichte etc., Bd. 2, S. 20) erschlossen werden, 
dass “der Leviticus’’ und die Schrift des Hesekiel erst aus dem zweiten vorchristlichen 
Jahrhundert stammen. Erstens ist ihm entgangen, dass dasselbe Wort auch in 1 Chr. 23:29 
gelesen wird, und die Genealogie des Serubbabel, die in 1 Chr. 3: 19-24 steht, leitet nicht so 
weit herunter. Ferner ist es unglaublich, dass das lateinische Wort mensura, welches 
fast ausschliesslich ‘‘ Langenmaass” bedeutet, die ganz specielle Bedeutung eines Hohl- 
maass fir Flassigkeiten erlangt hatte. Ich muss infolgedessen es fir richtig halten, jenes 
hebraische Wort von "\VD ‘‘zerreissen, zertrennen ”’ herzuleiten. 
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2.—(a)* z. B. “2 Bretter,” Exod. 26 : 23; 36:28, und so steht der Plural 
auch in Jes. 7:4, 16; 8:14 (17:6); Hes. 15:4; 21:24, 26; 23:2; 
35:10; 37:22; 39:9; 40:9, 39, 40 etc.; Sach. 4:3 ete.—(b) “2 
Manner,” Deut. 19:17; Jos. 2:1; 1 Sam. 10:2; 28:8; 2 Sam. 4:2; 
12:1; 1 Kon. 2:32; 21:10; “2 Jahre,” 1 Sam. 13:1; 2Sam. 2:10; 
2 Kon. 21:19 = 2 Chron. 33:21; “2 Ellen,” Hes. 40:9; 41:3, 22; 
43:14; aber "79 (ein Maass = 74 Epha) steht Exod. 16:22 im 

Singular. Dies ist vielleicht um so mehr geschehen, damit nicht 
an oar “Getreidehaufen” (Ruth 2:15) gedacht werde.’ Auf- 
fallend ‘ist Dw EB? “Person zwei” (Gen. 46:27a); denn 
néphesch wird, wo es sonst collectivisch gebraucht ist (Gen. 
1:21 etc.), doch als femininer Singular construiert, und so 
geschieht es auch gleich hinter jener Stelle in Gen. 46:27. 
Wabrscheinlich hat in V. 27a eine Assimilation des Zahlwortes an 
das vorausgehende Subject “die Sdhne: Josephs” stattgefunden. 
Sodann der Singular, der in 3N'72 ON()5N "20 (2 Sam. 23:20 
= 1 Chr. 11:22) begegnet, muss wohl daraus erklart werden, dass 
der Ausdruck Ari’el “Gotteslowe” den Charakter eines Higen- 
namen angenommen hatte. Gemeint ist: die beiden “Gottesléwe” 
—genannten Personen — von Moab (5 ist schon in meiner Syntax, 
§ 280i, verdoppelt worden). Auch die beiden Worte DoxX)3N 
SND kénnten nach Syntax, § 285hi, den Originaltext gebildet 
haben. Aber dass man SN DOX(*)"N “die beiden ‘Gottes- 
léwen’ aus Moab” voraussetzen diirfe, bleibt trotz der Fille, die 
in § 278a-—d erdrtert worden sind, ganz unwahrscheinlich.—(c) = 
“Kriegswagen,” das nach Syntax, § 254b, zum Theil ein Collecti- 
vum ist, steht hinter “zwei” in 2 Kon. 7:14, und WNE “Kleinvieh,” 
das nach § 254a absolut collectiv ist, findet sich hinter “zwei” in 
Jes. 7:21.—(d) Duale: ar) “Schenkel” (Am. 3:12) und “Ero 


T7p “seine beiden Horner” (Dan. 8:7). 


3.—(b) Bei “drei” steht z. B. auch “Manner” (Gen. 18:2 etc.), 
“Jahre” (Lev. 19:23 etc.), “Ellen” (Hes. 40:48 etc.) und wow 
DNS (Gen. 18:6), also der Plural von Maassbezeichnungen. 
“Drei Elle” (2 Kon. 25:17) ist im Qeré corrigiert. Dieser Singular 
kénnte in Nachahmung der Ausdrucksweise “drei an der Elle” 
(1 Kon. 7:27) aufgekommen sein. Aber wahrscheinlicher ist er 
durch die Nachwirkung des direct vorhergehenden Ausdrucks 
“achtzehn Elle” (2 Kén. 25:17) entstanden. 

4.—(a) z. B. “Geschlechter” (Jer. 15:3), “Rader” etc. (Hes. 10:9, 11; 
14:21; 40:41, ete.).—(b) “Manner” (2 Kon. 7:3) und “Ellen” 
(Deut. 3:11; 1 Kon. 7:19).—(c) “pa “Rindvieh, Rind” (Num. 


8 Soweit die vorhandenen Beispiele sich in Gruppen zerlegen lassen, sollen folgende vier 
Gruppen gebildet werden: (a) Plurale, (6) Nomina, die nur bei Zahlen gegen die Erwartung 
im Singular vorkommen, (c) halbe und ganze Collectiva, und (d) Duale. 

9A, Berliner, Beitrdge zur hebr. Grammatik nach Talmud und Midrasch, S. 43. 
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7:7), das ein fast absolutes Collectivum ist, weil die Pluralform, 
tibrigens ausser Verbindung mit Zahlen, nur dreimal begegnet ; 
Nx “Kleinvieh” (Exod. 21 :37).—(d) p53" “Fisse,” Lev. 11: 
23; ==>) “Fligel,” Hes. 1:6; 10:21. —“An der Elle,” Exod. 26: 
2,8; 36: :9; 1 Kon. 7:27, 38.— Ueberdies: “vier Myriade” steht in 
Esr. 2:64; Neh. 7:66. 

5.—(b) “Manner,” Gen. 47:2; Ri. 18:2; 2 Kon. 25:19; “Stadte,” Jes. 
19:8; “Ellen,” 1 Kon. 6:10, 24; 7:16; Hes. 40:7, 30, 48 etc.; 
pp. Num. 3:47.—(c) "pa, Exod. 21: 37; WN, Gen. 25:18.— 
“An der Elle,” 1 Kon. 6: 6; 7:23; 1 Chr. 11:23 ohne Parallele in 
2 Sam. 23:21 sq.;" 2 Chr. 4:2 = 1 Kon. 7:23. 

6.—(a) “Bretter,” Exod. 26:22; 36:27.—(b) “Manner,” Hes. 9:2; 
“Ellen,” Hes. 40:12 ete.—(d) D°53: “Fligel,” Jes. 6:2.—“An 
der Elle,” 1 Kon. 6:6; “Ellen an der Elle,” Hes. 40:5. 

7.—(a) “ Weiber,” Jes. 4:1; “Fliisse,” 11:15; “Sohne,” Ruth 4: 15.— 
(b) “Manner,” 2 Sam. 21:6; Jer. 52:25; “Tage,” Jes. 30:26; Hes. 
3:5 etc., auch in 45:21; Esth. 1:5 etc.; “Ellen,” Hes. 40:9 etce.— 
(d) mr"y “Augen,” Sach. 3:9.—“An der Elle,” 1 Kon. 6:6. 

8.—(a) “Bretter,’” Exod. 26:25; 36:30.—(b) “Manner,” Jer. 41:15; 
“Tage,” Gen. 17:12. Der Singular “Jahr” wird in 2 Kon. 8:17 
getroffen. Aber auch da ist von der Tradition das Qeré “Jahre” 
vorgezogen worden, und in der Parallelstelle 2 Chr. 21:5 steht 
der Plural als Textlesart. Der Singular steht auch in 2 Kon. 22:1, 
aber die Parallele 2 Chr. 34:1 bietet wieder den Plural.—“ Ellen,” 
1 Kon. 7:10.—(c) “pa “Rindvieh,” Num. 7:8. 

9.—(b) “Ellen,” Deut. 3:11. 

10.—(a) z. B. "37-9 “Schnitte,” 1 Sam. 17:18; "ay “ Joche,” Jes. 5 
10; p°w">w “Herrscher,” Qoh. 7:19.—(b) “Manner,” Ri. 6: 27; 
20:10; 2 Kon. 25:25; Amos 6:9; Jer. 41:1,8; Sach. 8:23; Ruth 
4:2; “Jahre,” Gen. 16:3 etc.; “Ellen,” Exod. 26:16; 36:21; 
1 Kon. 6:23; 7:11; Hes. 40:11 ete.; O°MD “Bathe,” ein dem 
Epha “Scheffel” entsprechendes Hohlmaass fir Flissigkeiten 
(Hes. 45:14); O° pw, Lev. 27:5, 7.—(c) "pa; 1 Kon. 5:3; 25" 
“Kriegswagen,” 2 Kon. 13:7.—“An der Elle,” 1 Kon. 6:3, 25, 26; 
7:28, 24; Sach. 5:2; 2 Chr. 4:2,3=1 Kon. 7:23, 24. Ueberdies 
beachte noch “zehn ied” Hes. 45:1."' Die andern Fille, wo 
“Tausend” als Zaihlobject auftritt, stehen in meinem Hebr. Lehr- 
gebdaude, Bd. 2, pp. 222-4. 

11.—(a) “Kinder,” Gen. 32:23; “Sterne,” 37:9; “Teppiche,” Exod. 
26:7; 36:14, 15.—(b) “Tag,” Deut. 1:2; “year,” 2 Kon. 23:36; 
24:18; 25:2; Jer. 1:3; 52:1; “cubit,” Hes. 40:49. 


10 Von hier an soll durch die blosse Nennung einer Stelle aus den Bitchern Chronica 
angezeigt werden, dass dieselbe keine Parallelstelle in den vorausgehenden Schriften des 
Alten Testaments besitzt. 

11 Davidson, Hebrew Syntaa:, §36, Remark 3 sagt: ‘“‘ Read twenty thousand”’! 
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12.—(a) “princes,” Gen. 17:20; 25:16; “brethren,” 42:13; “tribes,’ 
49:28; Num. 17:17, 21; Hes. 47:13; “wells,” Exod. 15:27; Num. 
33:9; “cakes,” Lev. 24:5; “bullocks,’ Num. 7:87; “stones,” Jos. 
4:3, 8, 19 etc.; “pieces,” Ri. 19:29; “lions,” 1 Kon. 10:20; 
“pieces,” 1 Koén. 11:30; “lions,” 2 Chr. 9:19=1 Kon. 10:20;— 
aber maz. “pillar” begegnet in Exod. 24:4. Vielleicht beruht 
dieser Singular auf der ideellen Verbindung jener “twelve pillar” 
mit den “twelve tribe,” welche durch jene symbolisiert sind, und 
welche als ein gebrduchlicher Zahlgegenstand in Exod. 28:21 
und 39:14 im Singular getroffen werden.”—(b) Neben “men” 
(Deut. 1:23; Jos. 4:2) begegnet “man” (Num. 1:44; Jos. 3:12; 
4:4); “year” (Gen. 5:8; 14:14); “cubit,” 1 Kon. 7:15 ete.— 
(c) “pa, 1 Kon. 7:27 (Auth. Version: 25) = 2 Chr. 4:4. 

13.—(a) “bullocks,” Num. 29: 13.—(b) “city,” Jos. 21:33; 1 Chr. 6:45 
(Auth. Version: V. 60); “year,” Gen. 14:4; aber “cubits” steht 
auffallenderweise in Hes. 40:11. 

14.—(a) “lambs fourteen” (Num. 29:13) und auch “fourteen lambs” 
(V. 15).—(6) “day,” 1 Kon. 8:65; “year,” Gen. 31:41. 

15.—(a) “hangings,” Exod. 27:15; “sons,” 2 Sam. 9:10 ete.—(b) “year,” 
Gen. 5:10 ete., z. B. auch in Jes. 38:9; “cubit,” Gen. 7:20 etc.; 
dpu, Lev. 27:7, und wie bei der normal ausgedriickten Zahl 15, 
so auch bei der auffallenden Auspragung dieser Zahl durch 
“10+5,” Hes. 45:12. 

16.—(a) “sockets,” Exod. 26:25.—(b) “year,” 2 Kon. 14:21; 15:33.— 
(c) Wo “soul,” Gen. 46: 18. 

17.—(b) “year,” Gen. 37:2; 1 Kon. 14:21 = 2 Chr. 12:13, aber im Pho- 
nicischen trifft man “years ten and seven.” 

18.—(b) “year,” Ri. 3:4; 10:8 etc.; “cubit,” 1 Kon. 7:15; 2 Kon. 25: 
17; Jer. 52:21. 

19.—(b) “man,” 2 Sam. 2:30. 

20.—(a) “he-goats twenty,” Gen. 32:15 (Auth. Version: 14); “rams 
twenty” (ebenda); “she-asses twenty,” Gen. 32:16 (15; vgl. Esr. 
8:27); “servants,” 2 Sam. 9:10 ete.; now> “chambers,” Hes. 
45 :5.—(b) Neben “boards” (Exod. 36: 23, 24, 25) findet man auch 
“board” in Exod. 26:18, 19,20; “man,” 1 Sam. 14:14, und “men,” 
2 Sam. 3:20; ferner “city,” Ri. 11:33; 1 Kon. 9:11; “year,” 
Gen. 6:3; 23:1; 31:38 etc.; “day,” Num. 11:19; 2 Sam. 24:8; 
“cubit,” Exod. 27:16; 38:18; 1 Kon. 6:3, 16,20; Hes. 40:49 etc.; 
2 Chr. 4:1; “cubits twenty,” 2 Chr. 3:3 sqq.; “shekel,” Hes. 4:10, 
neben “shekels,” Lev. 27:5; Hes. 45:12; ; m5 “gerah,” Assyrisch 


12 Auf diese Erscheinung kann man schon durch die Betrachtung von ‘100, 80+5 noe 
thousand” (Jes. 37:36) vorbereitet sein. Von der Gebrduchlichkeit eines Zahlobjectes 
hangt es also mit ab, dass gleich dessen ndchstliegende Form mit Zahlwértern verbunden 
wird. Man nabm sich nicht die Mihe, den Numerus des Zahlobjectes zu veréndern. 


13 Schréder, Die phénicische Sprache, §8: YW AVY Mw. 
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girf, Exod. 30:13; Lev. 27:25; Num. 3:47; 18:16; Hes. 45:12 
—(c) “pa “cattle or ox,” 1 Kon. 5:3 (Auth. Version: 4:23), ein 
Collectivum nach Syntax, § 254c.—“An der Elle,” Sach. 5: 2. 

22.—(b) “20+ 2 year,” Ri. 10:3; 1 Kon. 14:20; 16:29; 2 Kon. 8:26; 
21:19=2 Chr. 33:21, und zwar in den beiden letztgenannten 
Stellen neben “two years.” 

23.—(a) “20+ 3 cities,” 1 Chr. 2: 22.—(b) “3+ 20 year,” Jer. 25:3; “20 
+8 year,” Ri. 10:2; 2 Kon. 12:7, 22; 28:31. 

24.—(b) “20+ 4 year,” 1 Kon. 15:33. 

25.— (b) “20+ 5 man,” Hes. 11:1; “20+5 year,” 1 Kon. 22:42; 2 Kon. 
14:2; 15:33; 18:2; 23:36; 2 Chr. 20:31 =1 Kon. 22:42; 2 Chr. 
25:1=2 Kon. 14:2; “5+ 20 cubit,” Hes. 40:25, 30, 33, 36, aber 
“20-+-5 cubits,” Hes. 40:13, 29.—“5 + 20 an der Elle,” 40:21. 

26.—(b) “20+ 6 year,” 1 Kon. 16:8. 

27.—(b) “20+-7 year,” 1 Kon. 16:15; 2 Kon. 15:1. 

28.—(b) “20+8 year,” 2 Kon. 10:36.—“An der Elle,” Exod. 26:2; 
36:9. 

29.—(b) “9+ 20 year,” Gen. 11:24; “20+9 year,” 2 Kon. 14:2; 18:2; 
2 Chr. 25:1 = 2 Kon. 14:2; “9+ 20 talent,” Exod. 38: 24. 

30.—(a) “camels 30,” Gen. 32:16 (15); “30 sons,” “30 ass-colts etc.,” 
Ri. 10:4; 12:9, 14; “30 companions etc.,” 14:11, 12 etc.; “30 
chambers,” Hes. 40:17.—(b) “30 man,” Ri. 14:19 etc., aber “30 
men,” Jer. 38:10; “30 day,” Num. 20:29 etc., z. B. auch Esth. 
4:11; “30 year,” Gen. 5:5, 16 ete.; “30 cubit,” Gen. 6:15; 1 Kon. 
6:2; 7:2,6; “30 "5, kor,” a measure = 10 Epha, 1 Kon. 5: 2(4,22); 
“30 talent,” 2 Kon. 18:14; “30 shekels,” Exod. 21:32, aber “30 
shekel,” Lev. 27:4.—“An der Elle,” Exod. 26:8; 36:15; 1 Kon. 
7:23 = 2 Chr. 4:2. 

82.—(a) Ganz ausnahmsweise begegnet “30+ 2 king” (757), 1 Kon. 
20: 1, 16.—(b) “2+ 30 soul,” Num. 31:40; “2-+-30 year,” Gen. 11: 
20; “30+ 2 year,” 2 Kon. 8:17 = 2 Chr. 21:5. 

83.—(a) “3+ 30 D™Ay5 (times),” Hes. 41: 6.—(b) “30+ 3 year,” 2 Sam. 
5:5; aber “30+ 3 years,” 1 Kon. 2:11; dagegen wieder “30+3 
year,” 1 Chr. 3:4= 2 Sam. 5:5.— Wiederholung des Zahlobjectes : 
“30 day + 3 days,” Lev. 12:4. 

84.—(b) “4+ 30 year,” Gen. 11:16. 

85.—(b) “5+ 30 year,” Gen. 11:12; “30+5 year,” 1 Kon. 22:42=2 
Chr. 20:31. 

86.—(b) “30+6 man,” Jos. 7:5 (wy). 

87.—(b) “30+7 year,” 2 Kon. 13:10 (7751). 

88.—(b) “30+-8 year,” Deut. 2:14; 1 Kon. 16:29; 2 Kon. 15:8. 

89.—(b) “30+9 year,” 2 Kon. 15:13. 


14 Eine in Parenthese stehende Zahl zeigt den Vers der Authorized Version an. 
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40.—(a) “Young bulls 40,” Gen. 32:16 (15); “40 sockets,” Exod. 26: 19, 
21; 36:24; “40 sons,” Ri. 12:14.—(b) “40 day” und “40 night,” 
Gen. 7:4, 12, 17; Exod. 24:18; 34:28; Deut. 9:9 etc.; “40 year,” 
Gen. 5:13 etc.," z. B. auch in Hes. 29:11, 12, 13; Amos 2:10; 5: 
25; Ps. 95:10; Hi. 42:16; “40 cubit,” Hes. 41:2; “40 Bath,” 1 
Kon. 7:38.—“An der Elle,” 1 Kon. 6:17. 

42.—(a) “40 +2 children” (g775"), 2 Kon. 2: 24.—(b) aber “40 + 2city,” 
Num. 35:6, und “40+ 2 man,” 2 Kon. 10:14. 

45.—(b) “40+5 year,” Jos. 14:10. 

48.—(b) “40+ 8 city,” Num. 35:7. 

50.— (a) “50 Dp Is »” Gen. 18: 24, 26, 28; “50 loops,” Exod. 26:5, 10; 
36:12; “50 taches,” Exod. 26:6, 11; 36:13, 18; “50 horsemen,” 
2 Kon. 13:7.—(b) “50 man,” 2 Sam. 15:1 etc., aber “50 men,” 2 
Kon. 2:16; dagegen wieder “50 man” steht in V. 17, und dieser 
Singular begegnet z. B. auch in Neh. 5:17; “50 year,” Num. 8:25 
etc., so dass also P35 (3) 33. méglicherweise einmal in 1 Sam. 13: 
1 geschrieben war; “50 cubit,” Gen. 6:15 ete.; 1 Kon. 7:2, 6; 
Hes. 40:15, 21, 25, 29, 33, 36; 42:7, 8; 45:2; Esth. 5:14; 7:9, 
aber “50 cubits,” Hes. 42:2; “50 [375 (Hag. 2:16), indem die 
“wine-press” auch als eine Maassbezeichnung gelten konnte; “50 
talent,” 2 Chr. 8:18, wahrend in der Parallelstelle 1 Ko6n. 9:28 
“20 talent” steht; “50 shekel,” Lev. 27:3, 16 und Num. 31:52, 
aber “50 shekels,” Jos. 7:21 und 2 Kon. 15: 20.—“50 an der Elle,” 
Exod. 38 : 12. 

52.—(b) “50+ 2 day,” Neh. 6:15; “50+ 2 year,” 2 Kon. 15:2, 27. 

55.—(b) “50+-5 year,” 2 Kon. 21:1. 

60.—(a) “rams 60, he-goats 60, lambs 60,” Num. 7:88.—(b) “60 great 
cities,” 1 Kon. 4:13, aber “60 city,” Deut. 3:4; Jos. 13:30; 1 Chr. 
2:23; “60 man,” Jer. 52:25; “60 year,” Gen. 5:15; 25:26 etc., 
z. B. auch 1 Chr. 2:21; “60 cubit,” 1 Kon. 6:2; Hes. 40:14; “60 
kor” (“measure”), 1 Kon. 5:2 (4:22). 

65.—(b) “60+5 year,” Jes. 7:8.— Wiederholung: “5 years +60 year,” 
Gen. 5:15. 

66.—(b) “60+6 talent,” 1 Kon. 10:14.—Wiederholung: “60 day +6 
days,” Lev. 12:5.—Aber “Siebende 7 und Siebende 60+ 2” (Dan. 
9:25) gehdren zu verschiedenen Saétzen. Durch diese Zerlegung 
der Zahl 69 sollte auf zwei bestimmte Zeitriume hingewiesen 
werden. 

70.—(a) “70 palm-trees,” Exod. 15:27; Num. 33:9; “70 kings,” Ri. 
1:7; “70 sons,” 8:30; 9:24; 2 Kon. 10:1; “70 brethren,” Ri. 
9:56; “70 ass-colts,” 12:14.—(b) “70 man,” Num. 11:16, 24, 25; 
Ri. 9:5, 18; 1 Sam. 6:19; 2 Kon. 10:6; Hes. 8:11; “70 soul 
= person,” Exod. 1:5; Deut. 10:22; “70 year,” Gen. 5:12 etc., 


15 Also z. B. die Zahl 40 kann vor dem Singular m0 1 Sam. 13:1 weggelassen worden 
sein. Siehe aber auch bei 50! 
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z. B. auch in Jes. 23:15, 17; Jer. 25:11, 138; 29:10; Sach. 1:12; 
7:5; Ps. 90:10; Dan. 9:2; “70 cubit,” Hes. 41:12; “70 shekel,” 
Exod. 38 : 25, 29; Num. 7:13, 19, 25, 31, 37, 43, 49, 55, 61, 67, 73, 79. 
75.— Wiederholung: “5 years + 70 year,” Gen. 12:4. 
77.—(b) “70 +7 man,” Ri. 8:14. 
80.—(b) “80 man,” 2 Kon. 10:24; Jer. 41:5; “80 year,” Ri. 3:30; Ps. 
90: 10. 
85.—(b) “80+ 5 man,” 1 Sam. 22:18. 
86.— Wiederholung: “80 year +6 years,” Gen. 16:16. 
90.—(b) “90 day,” Hes. 4:5, 9; “90 year,” Gen. 5:9; “90 cubit,” Hes. 
41:12. 
98.—(b) “90+8 year,” 1 Sam. 4: 15. 
99.—(b) “90+-9 year,” Gen. 17:24.— Wiederholung : “90 year+ 9 years,” 
Gen. 17:1. 
100.—-(a) “100 sockets,” Exod. 38:27; “100 clusters of raisins,” 1 Sam. 
25:18; “100 foreskins,” 1 Sam. 18:25; 2 Sam. 3:14; “100 times,” 
2 Sam. 24:3 =1 Chr. 21:3; “100 prophets,” 1 Kon. 18:4; “gar- 
ments 100,” Esr. 2:69; 2 Chr. 4:86; 29:32.—(b) “100 man,” Ri. 
7:19 etc.; 1 Kon. 18:13; 2 Kon. 4:48 ete.; “100 year,” Gen. 5:3 
etc., z. B. auch Jes. 65:20; “100 cubit,” 1 Kon. 7:2; Hes. 40:19, 
23, 47; 41:13, 14, 15; 42:8, aber “100 cubits,” 40:27; 42:2; “100 
she‘arim, mensurae,” Gen. 26:12, ist nicht geradezu unmédglich, 
aber wenig wahrscheinlich; “100 raw »” Gen. 33:19; Jos. 24: 
32; “100 talent,” Exod. 38:25, 27; 2 Kon. 23:33; Esr. 8:26b; 2 
Chr. 25 : 6, 9 Qeré ; 27:5 ; 36 : 3.—(c) “100 chariot” (35%; ef. Syntax, 
§ 254b), 2 Sam. 8:4 =1 Chr. 18:4; “100 small cattle,” 1 Kon. 5:3 
(4:23); “100 summer-fruit” (V7P)» 2 Sam. 16 : 1.—“ 100 an der Elle,” 
Exod. 27:9, 18; 38:9, 11. 
105.— Wiederholung: “5 years + 100 year,” Gen. 5:6. 
110.—(b) “100+ 10 years,” Gen. 50:22, 26; Jos. 24:29; Ri. 2:8. 
119.— Wiederholung: “19 year + 100 year,” Gen. 11:25. 
120,—(a) “priests to (5) 100+ 20,” 2 Chr. 5:12.—(b) “100+ 20 year,” 
Gen. 6:3; “100+ 20 talent,” 1 Kon. 9:14; 10:10 =2 Chr. 9:9. 
127.—(a) “7 + 20+ 100 province” (43°773), Esth. 1:1; 8:9; 9:30.— 
Wiederholung: “100 year + 20 year + 7 years,” Gen. 23:1. 
180.—(b) “30 + 100 year,” Gen. 5:3; “100 + 30 year,” 2 Chr. 24: 15. 
137.— Wiederholung: “100 year + 30 year + 7 years,” Gen. 25:17. 
147.— Wiederholung: “7 years + 40 + 100 year,” Gen. 47: 28. 
150.—(b) “50 + 100 day,” Gen. 7:24; 8:3. 
162.— Wiederholung: “2+ 60 year + 100 year,” Gen. 5:18. 
175.— Wiederholung: “100 year + 70 year + 5 years,” Gen. 25:7. 
180.—(b) “80+ 100 day,” Esth. 1:4.—Wiederholung: “100 year + 80 
year,” Gen. 35:28. 
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182.— Wiederholung: “2+ 80 year + 100 year,” Gen. 5: 28. 

187.— Wiederholung: “7 + 80 year + 100 year,” Gen. 5: 25. 

200.— (a) “she-goats 200” und “ewes 200,” Gen. 32:15 (14); “200 cakes 
of figs” (n*>23), 1 Sam. 25:18;'° aber “200 target” (13%), 1 Kon. 
10:16 = 2 Chr. 9:15. —(b) “200 man,” 1 Sam. 30:10 ete.; aber “the 
two hundred men” (V. 21); “200 year,” Gen. 11:23; aber “200 
shekels” (E*>pwy), Jos. 7:21; 2 Sam. 14:26. 

205.— Wiederholung: “5 years + 200 year,” Gen. 11:32. 

207.— Wiederholung: “7 years + 200 year,” Gen. 11:21. 

209.— Wiederholung: “9 years + 200 year,” Gen. 11:19. 

250.—(a) “50 + 200 censers” (MPM), Num. 16:17.—(b) “men 50+ 
200,” Num. 16:2; aber “50+ 200 man,” Num. 16:35; 26:10. 

00.—(a) “300 foxes,” Ri. 15:4; “300 shields,” 1 Kén. 10:17 =2 Chr. 
9:16; aber “300 pierced” (55m), 2 Sam. 23:18; 1 Chr. 11:11, 20.— 
(b) “300 man,” Ri. 7:6 etc., auch z. B. Esth. 9:15; “300 year,” 
Ri. 11:26; “300 cubit,” Gen. 6:15; ? “300 weight,” 2 Sam. 21:16; 
“300 talent,” 2 Kon. 18:14. 

350.— Wiederholung: “300 year + 50 year,” Gen. 9: 28. 

365.— Wiederholung: “5+ 60 year+ 300 year,” Gen. 5: 23. 

400.—(a) “400 girl” 2, Singular !), Ri. 21: 12.—(b) “400 man,” Gen. 
32:7 etc.; “400 year,’ ’ Gen. 15:13; “400 shekel,” Gen. 23:15, 16; 
Exod. 38 : 29.—(c) “400 chariot” (35%), 1 Kon. 10:26; 2 Chr. 1:14. 

403.— Wiederholung: “3 years + 400 year,” Gen. 11: 13, 15. 

420.—(b) “400+ 20 talent,” 1 Kén. 9: 28. 

430.— Wiederholung: “30 year + 400 year,” Gen. 11:17; Exod. 12: 40, 41. 

68.— “400, 60+ 8 men” (DIN), Neh. 11:6. 

480.— Wiederholung: “80 year + 400 year,” 1 Kon. 6:1. 

500.—(a) “500 she-asses,” Hi. 1:3.—(b) “500 man,” Esth. 9:6, 12; aber 
“500 reeds,” Hes. 42: 16.—(c) “500 yoke of cattle,” Hi. 1:3. Der 
collective Sinn von “pa “cattle” hat den Numerus von Way 
“yoke” beeinflusst. 

595.— Wiederholung: “5+ 90 year + 500 year,” Gen. 5:30. 

600.—(a) Der Plural "737 Num. 3:28 ist nicht directes Zahlobject, 
sondern abgektirzter Attributivsatz.—(b) “600 man,” Ri.3:31 ete., 
aber “600 shekels” (n*>pw), 1 Sam. 17:7.—(c) “600 chariot” (25°), 
Exod. 14:7. 

666.— (b) “600 + 60 + 6 talents” (O°"D5), 2 Chr. 9: 13. 

700.— (a) “700 horsemen,” 2 Sam. 8:4; “700 heads,” 1 Chr. 26:32.— 
(6) “700 man,” Ri. 20:25 ete.—(c) “700 chariot” (355), 2 Sam. 
10:18. i 


O91 (Esr. 8:4) ist nicht Zahlobject, sondern Accusativ der Beziehung und 
bedeutet eigentlich “was die Mannlichen anlangt.” 
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780.—(b) “700 + 30 shekel” (Spy), Exod. 38 : 24. 

777.— Wiederholung: “7+ 70 year+ 700 year,” Gen. 5:31. 

782.— Wiederholung: “2+ 80 year + 700 year,” Gen. 5: 26. 

800.—(a) "35m “ready-armed,” 1 Chr. 12: 24, ist mehr ein Attribut, 

als ein Zahlobject.—(b) “800 year,” Gen. 5:4, 19. 

807.— Wiederholung: “7 years + 800 year,” Gen. 5:6. 

815.— Wiederholung: “15 year + 800 year,” Gen. 5:10. 

830.— Wiederholung: “30 year + 800 year,” Gen. 5:16. 

840.— Wiederholung: “40 year + 800 year,” Gen. 5:13. 

895.— Wiederholung: “5+ 90 year + 800 year,” Gen. 5:17. 

900.—(c) “900 chariot” (35%), Ri. 4:13. 

905.— Wiederholung: “5 years + 900 year,” Gen. 5:11. 

910.— Wiederholung: “10 years + 900 year,” Gen. 5:14. 

912.— Wiederholung: “12 year + 900 year,” Gen. 5:8. 

980.— Wiederholung : “900 year + 30 year,” Gen. 5:5. 

950.— Wiederholung: “900 year + 50 year,” Gen. 9:29. 

962.— Wiederholung: “2+ 60 year + 900 year,” Gen. 5:20. 

969.— Wiederholung: “9+ 60 year + 900 year,” Gen. 5: 27. 

1,000.— (a) “1,000 times,” Deut. 1:11; “1,000 she-goats,” 1 Sam. 25:2; 
“1,000 bullocks,” 2 Chr. 30:24; “1,000 she-asses,” Hi. 42:12; 
aber “1,000 vine” (123), Jes. 7: 23. —(b) “1,000 man and woman,” 
Ri. 9:49; “1,000 man,” Ri. 15:15 sq.; 2 Sam. 10:6; 19:18; 
aber “1,000 years,” Ps. 90:4; Qoh. 6:6; dagegen wieder 1,000 
generation” ("3), Deut. 7: 9: Ps. 105:8; “1,000 cubit,” Num. 
35:4; Neh. 3:13; “1,000 talent,” 2 Kon. 15:19; 1 Chr. 19:6.— 
(c) “1,000 yoke of cattle,” Hi. 42:12 (siehe oben bei 500!); 
“1,000 chariot” (257), 1 Chr. 18 :4.— “1,000 an der Elle,” Hes. 
47:3." 

2,000.— (a) “2,000 horses,” 2 Kon. 18 : 23 = Jes. 36 : 8.— (b) “2,000 man,” 
Jos. 7:3 ete.; “2,000 cubit,” Jos. 3:4; “2,000 bath,” 1 Kon. 7: 
26.—“ 2,000 an der Elle,” Num. 35:5. 

3,000.— (a) “3,000 camels,” Hi. 1:3; aber “3,000 proverb” (Siig), 1 
Kon. 5:12 (4:32).—(b) “3,000 man,” Jos. 7:3 sqq.; “ 3,000 
talent,” 1 Chr. 29:4. 

4,000.— (a) “4,000 stalls, 2 Chr. 9:25, parallel den “40,000 stalls” von 
1 Kon. 5:6 (4: 26).—(6) “4,000 man,” 1 Sam. 4:2. 

7 Ww Ps, 68:18 bedeutet wahrscheinlich “‘ Wiederholung.’’ Dies ist mit Recht auch 
von J. W. Pont, Psalm LXVIII. Eene exegetisch-kritische Studie (Leiden.1887), p. 53, fest- 
gehalten worden. In dem Ausdruck ‘‘Tausende von Wiederholung” ist SPL aber nicht 
Zahlobject, sondern Genetivus qualitatis. Der Dichter wollte sagen: Tausende, die sich 
wiederholen, d. h. ungezahlte, unfiibersehbare Tausende. Dieses soll den vorhergehenden 


Ausdruck ribbothajim “zwei Myriaden”’ genauer bestimmen. Wenn RI shin’an 
. wt 
aus reel) shinjan wurde, so besass dieser Vorgang mehrere Analogien (vgl. mein Lehrgeb., 
vr 


2, 460). 
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4,500.—(b) “500 + 4,000 measure” (77779), Hes. 48 : 30, 33. 
5,000.—(b) “5,000 man,” Jos. 8: 12; aber “5,000 shekels,” 1 Sam. 
17:5. 
6,000.— (a) “6,000 horsemen,” 1 Sam. 13:5; “6,000 camels,” Hi. 
42:12. 
7,000.—(b) “7,000 talent” ("'D'5), 1 Chr. 29 : 4.—(c) “7,000 small cattle” 
(WN), Hi. 1:3. 
8,000.—(b) “8,000 talents” (B""55), 1 Chr. 29:7. 
10,000.— (a) “10,000 Lebende” (Q"57), 2 Chr. 25:12; aber “10,000 foot- 
man” ("53"), 2 Kon. 13: 7; vgl. “myriads of rivers,” Mi. 6: 7.— 
(b) “10,000 man,” Ri. 1:4; 3:29 ete.; “10,000 n°” (“meas- 
ures”), 2 Chr. 27:5; aber “10,000 talent,” Esth. 3:9. 
12,000.— (a) “12,000 horsemen,” 1 Kon. 5:6 (4: 26); 10:26=2 Chr. 1:14; 
9: 25.—(b) “12,000 man,” 2 Sam. 10:6. 
14,000.—(c) “14,000 small cattle” (WN), Hi. 42:12. 
20,000.—(b) “20,000 footman” ("53"), 2 Sam. 10:6; 1 Chr. 18:4; “20,000 
man,” Ri. 8:10; “20,000 95” (“measure”), 1 Kon. 5:25 (11). 
22,000.—(b) “20+ 2 thousand man,” 2 Sam. 8:5 = 1 Chr. 18:5. 
30,000.—(b) “30,000 footman,” 1 Sam. 4:10; “30,000 man,” Jos. 8:3.— 
(c) “30,000 chariot” (35"), 1 Sam. 13:5. 
40,000.—(a) “40,000 stalls,” 1 Kon. 5:6; “40,000 horsemen” (p"S"p), 
2 Sam. 10: 18.—(b) “40,000 footman” ("55), 1 Chr. 19:18. 
50,000.—(b) “50,000 man,” 1 Sam. 6:19. 
60,000.— (a) “60,000 horsemen” (Q™H™5), 2 Chr. 12:3. 
70,006.— (b) “70,000 220 Nw? d. h. Trager, [genauer] Lasttriger,” 
1 Kon. 5:29 (5), wo der zweite Ausdruck 22d vielleicht eine 
Glosse aus den parallelen Ausdriicken “Mann Lasttraiger” 
(2 Chr. 2:1) ist; “70,000 man,” 2 Sam. 24:15 = 1 Chr. 
21:14. 
80,000.—(b) “80,000 ayn : d. h. hewer,” 1 Kon. 5:29 (15)=2 Chr. 
2:1. 

100,000.— (a) “100,000 p> fat lambs” und “100,000 rams,” 2 Kén. 3:4; 
aber —(b) “100,000 footman” (1 Kén. 20:29) und “100,000 
mighty man” (25), 2 Chr. 25:6, dagegen “100,000 talents” 
(DDD), 1 Chr. 29:7. 

120,000.—(c) “Twelve myriad DIN, Mensch,” Jona 4:11. 

180,000.— (b) “180,000 “ma d. h. ‘ae man,” 1 Kon. 12:21 =2 Chr. 
11:1. 

200,000.—(b) “200,000 footman,” 1 Sam. 15:4; “200,000 mighty man” 
("25), 2 Chr. 17:16. 
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300,000.—(b) “300,000 "3M3 d. h. chosen man,” 2 Chr. 25:5. 

400,000.— (b) “400,000 man,” Ri. 20:2 ete. 

600,000.— (6) “600,000 footman” ("537), Num. 11:21. 
1,000,000.—(b) “thousand thousands talents” (p"DD), 1 Chr. 22:14. 


Die Wiederholung des Zahlobjectes bei den einzelnen Posten 
zusammengesetzter Zahlen findet sich also in Gen. 5:5-31; 9:28 
sq.; 11:138-32; 12:4; 16:16; 17:1; 23:1; 25:7, 17; 35:28; 
47:28; Exod. 12:40 sq.; Lev. 12:4 sq. und 1 Kén.6:1. Deshalb 
kann ich der Annahme, dass die esoterisch-priesterliche Penta- 
teuchschicht, die ich mit ““EP” bezeichne und die gewéhnlich 
“PC” heisst, auch relativ altere Sticke in sich schliesse, nicht 
durchaus widersprechen. Es ist ja auch dies zu eg dass 
die Dualform D°NaN (Exod. 25:10, 17, 23; 30:2; 37:1, 6, 10, 
25; Num. 11:31) in Hes. 40:9; 41:3, 22 und 43: 14 isle 
ist. Denn der Dualgebrauch nahm spater ab, wie in meiner 
Syntax, § 257e, gezeigt worden ist. 

Die Ausdrucksweise ‘‘an der Elle,” die sich auch im Aethio- 
pischen findet (Dillmann, Aethiopische Grammatik, § 191, 1), 
begegnet in Exod. 26:2, 8; 27:9, 18; 36:9, 15; 38:9, 11 sq.; 
Num. 35:5; 1 Kon. 6:3, 6, up 25 sq.; 7:23 sq., 27, 31, 38; Hes. 
40:5, 21; 48:13; 47:3; Sach. 5:2; 1 Chr. 11:23 und 2 Chr. 
4:2 sq. dine das (TANS, nee in 1 Kon. 6:3 auftritt, ist in 
der Parallelstelle 2 Ghr.3:4 vermieden. Ebenso ist das TANS , 
welches in der Beschreibung der Cherubim 1 Kon. 6:25a und 26a 
gewahlt ist, in 2 Chr. 3:10-13 nicht angewendet. Im Biblisch- 
Aramaischen kommt diese Construction, die in Esr. 6:3 und Dan. 
3:1 gewahlit sein kénnte, auch nicht vor. 

Einzelne Aenderungen des Sprachgebrauchs in Bezug auf den 
Numerus des Zahlobjectes sind bei den Zahlen (3 und) 8 bemerkt. 
Ausserdem dirfte sich nicht viel Wechsel in Bezug auf diesen 
Numerus zeigen. Aber wenn auch nur dieses zu constatieren 
gewesen ware, wiirde es sich der Mihe verlohnt haben. 











SOME SECONDARY FORMATIONS AMONG ASSYRIAN 
PROPER NAMES. 


By C. H. W. Jouns, 


Queens’ College, Cambridge, England. 


It has long been recognized that most Assyrian proper names 
are significant. In fact, most of them are really short sentences. 
Sennacherib, Sin-abé-erba, “Sin has augmented the brothers,” 
or Nebuchadrezzar, Naba-kudur-usur, “Naba preserve (thy) 
servant,” are examples that will be familiar to most readers. 
Such names are primary in the sense used here ; they were formed 
directly for the purpose of a name; they were not derived nor 
transferred from other uses. Nor have they suffered any changes 
tending to obscure their meaning. 

By secondary formations are meant names derived from other 
proper names, or from words not used as proper names. The 
latter group contains a great many names the laws of derivation 
for which are well made out, and need not be considered exhaus- 
tively here. I intend to deal only with names formed from other 
names, and such others as seem to show the same formation. 

Names do undoubtedly tend to be modified in the course of 
time. Long, stately, significant names are corrupted until the 
original meaning is almost completely disguised. Often, in the 
process, some fancied resemblance suggests a popular etymology, 
and the name is further modified to support it. Fortunately, the 
written records of Assyrian names are so numerous, and extend 
over such a long period, that we are often able to fix upon a 
modification just as it is taking shape. 

The numerous so-called Jall names, common to all languages 
in a sporadic fashion, like “Pappa,” “Mama,” ‘“ Dadda,” etc., 
do not come under the head of secondary formations, because 
they do not seem to have been formed from already significant 
proper names. But they are very suggestive in their form of the 
shape to which continued deformation would reduce longer names. 

In the discussion which follows I do not pretend to have 
exhausted all the examples of each class in the published literature. 
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The chief sources are my own collections of proper names from 
the so-called ‘‘contract”’ tablets and allied documents published in 
my Assyrian Deeds and Documents; the index to my Assyrian 
Doomsday Book; the collection of:proper names in the fifth volume 
of Professor C. Bezold’s Catalogue of the Cuneiform Tablets in the 
Kouyunjik Collections of the British Museum; and the names in 
Professor R. F. Harper’s Assyrian and Babylonian Letters. 

There is no definite line of demarkation to be drawn between 
Assyrian and Babylonian names. There is, of course, a decided 
preference for compounds formed with the names of gods speci- 
ally venerated in Assyria. But this was a local, rather than a 
national, characteristic. Indeed, the names in use in one Baby- 
lonian provincial town, like Erech, were far more characteristic 
as a class than were Assyrian names as contrasted with Babylo- 
nian. Moreover, the same general principles hold everywhere. 

For Babylonian names additional sources are the excellent 
indices to Dr. Peiser’s Babylonische Vertrdge, and Keilinschrift- 
liche Aktenstiicke; to Professor Hilprecht’s ninth volume of 
texts from the University of Pennsylvania; and to Pater 
Strassmaier’s Alphabetisches Verzeichniss. But I have not 
found it necessary to ransack the collections of texts published 
by Strassmaier, which are not indexed, as my object is to quote 
only sufficient examples to support my points as they arise. 

In order not to cumber the page with a multitude of refer- 
ences, I shall quote names from my Assyrian Deeds and 
Documents without reference, from Dr. Bezold’s work with a 
(C), from Dr. Peiser’s with a (P), from Strassmaier’s with an 
(S), from Professor Hilprecht’s with an (H). The indexes to 
these works will readily give the passages where the names 
may be found. When an example is to be found in my own 
work I do not think it necessary to add examples from other 
periods. 

Before examining the actually occurring secondary forma- 
tions, it will be well to note a few of the ways in which names 


suffered deformation. 


DEFORMATION OF NAMES. 


A prominent feature in the orthography of proper names is 
the omission of syllables, or words, which we should suppose 
necessary to an accurate spelling, but which evidently were 
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omitted in ordinary pronunciation. These may be classed under 
a variety of heads, according to origin, but it is not necessary to 
separate them here. Many of them are not a little puzzling at 
first sight, and without an extensive knowledge of variants, would 
be very ambiguous. Thus forms like Sallim, 8ézib, etc., seem 
to be irregular, but they are for uSallim, u8ézib, etc., the 
initial vowel coalescing with a preceding unaccented vowel. 
Thus Nabf-abu-sallim was written for Nabf-abu-usallim ; Naba- 
8ézib for Nabf-usézib. 

The former name raises the question: What is the best trans- 
literation of abu when written in an oblique case, but expressed 
by an ideogram PAP, or SES? The name Nabf-SES-iddin 
means, of course, “ Nabfi has given a brother.”” Some apparently 
transcribe SES here by abu; others, holding that aba is the 
proper form of the accusative, read Nabf-aba-iddin. But, as a 
matter of fact, in most cases that I know where SES or PAP 
is replaced by a phonetic spelling, we have a-bi. Only in early 
Babylonian texts does a-ba-am appear. Now, this deviation 
from strict form is due to the following initial vowel of iddin. 
The name was clearly pronounced Nabf-abiddin. Hence we 
might lay down a rule that in the second member of a name we 
should read SES or PAP as abi. But an Assyrian scribe did 
not always respect that rule; in a few cases we have abu written. 
It is better to say that in ordinary pronunciation final short 
a, t, u were not distinguishable, and in compound names the 
final vowel, even when written, ran on and coalesced with the 
initial vowel of the succeeding word. Hence the connected 
transcription, Nabf-abiddin, is probably the nearest approach 
to the pronunciation that we are likely to make. 

Such a point might be scarcely worth dwelling upon, if it 
were not for the remarkable extensions of this usage. Not only 
is an unaccented short vowel thus elided, but also the long é 
or tof the plural ending. At any rate, Nabf-abé-iddin is the 
same person as Nabf-abiddin; ADD., 1534, Nabu-abé-éres 
as Nabfi-ab-ére3. Hence it is conceivable that the presence of 
the plural sign is rather a graphic device for indicating the 
length of the vowel than a note of a plural idea. Naba-SES- 
MES.iddin would be read Nabf-abiddin, and mean “Nabf has 
given a brother,” rather than ‘ Nabfa has given brothers.” The 
latter is not easy to explain as a child’s name. 
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Professor Hilprecht contends that in the Arsacid times, at 
any rate, the plural sign might be used to indicate an ending in 
é or 1, without any necessary idea of plurality. Thus Sama3- 
AN-MES, which we should read Samas-ili or Samai-ilé, 
does not mean “Samai of the gods,” nor “the Sun of the gods,” 
but “Samas is my god.” This seems quite similar to the view 
taken above, but I know of no exactly parallel case in Assyrian 
names. There we should certainly read Samai-ilani, as vari- 
ants with a final -ni show. There is no more difficulty about 
Sama3-ilani than about Gabbu-ilani, which is shortened from 
Gabbu-ilani-éres; though we may not readily recognize its 
longer form. 

This is only one example of the almost numberless ways in 
which proper names were shortened. Thus Nabf-bal&tsu does 
not mean “Naba be his life,” nor anything of the kind; but 
is the shorter form of Nabf-balatsu-ikbi, ““Naba hath pro- 
nounced his life.” Here the verb “to speak, say” is used, of 
a god “whose word goeth not back,” in the sense of “decree,” 
and the word for “life” is used to denote the full tide of all 
physical well-being. 

A name like Nabf-balatsu-ikbi could be further reduced to 
the meaningless form Nabfia. I call this meaningless because, 
although Nabfa could, so far as mere form goes, mean “My 
Nabfi;” or even, if we go back to a possible meaning of 
Nabfi as “prophet,” “My Prophet ;’’ yet I do not for a moment 
believe that the Assyrians attached any such meaning to the 
name. I do not suppose that they attached any meaning to it 
at all. It was simply a name. If they had been asked to give a 
meaning to the name, they might have ventured on some such 
popular etymology as given above; if they knew the facts, they 
would say it was short for some other name. Whether they 
would have hit upon the original longer form would depend 
on whether they had known the person by the name in that 
longer form. They could have had no guide to what it was in 
any other way. 

The form Nabfa is only one of a large class of hypocho- 
ristica, as they are sometimes called, which follow no particular 
rule as to the member of the original name to be perpetuated, 
nor as to the termination which shall be appended to that 
member. Thus Sillai stands for Ina-gilli-Esagila, as it might 
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equally well do for Ina-silli-Marduk; Pir’u for Samai-pir’u- 
usur ; Bpesan for Bél-épesan; Rimft for Rimat-Naba ; Suzubu 
for Nérgal-usézib and for Musézib-Marduk (C); Erba for 
Erba-Marduk (P); ete. 

No rule can be discovered which guided the selection of 
the part of the old name to be preserved. But it does not 
follow that a name was always given originally in its longer 
form. Once custom had tolerated Nabfa as a proper name, 
whatever the longer name which gave rise to it, a child might 
be called Nabfa at the first. Just so, a boy might now be 
baptized Tom, although it is generally known that Tom is only 
an abbreviation of Thomas. We should waste our time in 
trying to find a separate meaning for the name. 

Hence a great many names which at first sight have clear 
and even pretty meanings are probably meaningless. Thus 
Abfa might mean “My brother.” We may imagine the 
naming of the child suggested by a fancied likeness to a 
parent’s brother or to the parent himself; or regard the ter- 
mination as a form of endearment, “My little brother.” We 
may go on to seek for explanations of other forms in more 
obscure associations of ideas, but the fact probably was that the 
child was so named after some relative of the elder generation 
who already bore that name. The first man to be called Abfia 
probably started life with a different name, which in the course 
of his lifetime became reduced to Abfia. 

It is only by taking the whole class of names showing one 
termination that we are likely to arrive at some idea of its 
signification, if any. Before we do that we must glance at one 
or two other points in the deformation of names. 

It is clear that such deformations really puzzled the Assyrian 
scribes themselves. They spelled names as they heard them, and 
usually correctly analyzed the name into its component parts. 
But the frequent suppression of an unaccented vowel, in every- 
day pronunciation, led sometimes to an incorrect analysis of the 
name, and that led further to a false spelling. These mistakes 
of the scribes would hardly be worth recording but for the indi- 
cations they afford of the causes at work in the deformation of 
names. Thus Sin-nadin-abé or Sin-iddin-abé are both pos- 
sible names, the former being by far the more common form. 
The occurrence of iddina alongside iddin, and the evidently 
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usual pronunciation of the name as Sin-nAdinabé, led one scribe 
to spell the name Sin-nadina-abé. In another case, we may 
suppose that the name Ana-dalate owes its spelling Ana-ad-da- 
la-ti to the same causes. 

As examples of false analysis we may remark Rim-ana-Adadi 
as a variant of Rimani-Adadi; Rim-ana-Asur for RaimA&ni-Asur. 
The form Riméni-Adadi, being heard as Rim&n-Adadi, was 
falsely analyzed Rim-ana-Adadi, which also would be pro- 
nounced Riman-Adadi. It is impossible to suppose that the 
scribe was so ignorant of his own tongue as not to recognize the 
meaning of Ani or anni. 

In the case of foreign or unfamiliar names there was more 
excuse for a faulty analysis. But the tendency was to make 
an attempt at a native etymology, and this often renders our 
attempt to discover the original language and signification quite 
abortive. What can be made of Gibilu, with a variant Gibi- 
ilu? Is it a whole word related to Gabal, etc., or was there 
a verb which would yield gibi for the first member of names ? 
When these questions are settled, which was the correct 


spelling ? 
OBSCURITIES ARISING FROM CERTAIN DIVINE NAMES. 


A considerable amount of uncertainty is introduced into the 
subject of proper names by the fact that the names of human 
relations are in some cases indistinguishable from divine names. 
Thus there are many names in which abu takes the place of a 
divine name. Are we to suppose that in these cases Abu is the 
name of a god ? 

But in consequence of the signs PAP, SES, being not only 
ideograms for abu, “brother,” but also for the verb nag&aru, 
“to protect,” we may often get out of a difficulty by repla- 
cing Abu by Nasir or Usur. Thus PAP-IA-U could be 
read Abi-Iau, ‘“‘my brother is Iau,” or N&sgir-Iau, “Iau is my 
savior.” 

There certainly was a god Aplu, whose name is written 
AN-TUR-US (ADD,, Vol. II, App. 3, col. xii, Il. 11-13), 
where we have AN-TUR-US-AN-IM followed by AN-II- 
butni and AN-II-mutakkil, or Aplu-Adadi, Aplu-butni, 
Aplu-mutakkil. Hence Aplu is a divine name; and Aplu-Adadi 
is a personal name exactly like Ben-Hadad. It is a question 
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here how the elements are related; are we to say, “Aplu is 
Adadi,” or is Adadi a predicate of Aplu? 

In such a name as Aplu-3ézibani, Aplu is written A, but 
the name must mean “Aplu has preserved me.’”’ In Aplu-ugur, 
where Aplu is written either A or TUR-US, we may render 
“Protect, O Aplu!” or “Protect the son.” So such a name 
as A-I, or TUR-US-I, may be read Aplu-na’id, “Aplu is 
exalted ;” or, Apli, “my son.” Ardi-Apli may well be “Servant 
of Aplu;” A-MU may be Aplu-iddin, “Aplu has given,” or 
“He has given a son,” the divine name having dropped out. 
The name Aplia would bear the same relation to the divine 
name Aplu as Nabiia does to Nabi. 

In the compounds of Mar, where it seems to be a divine 
name, we may have to do with Mari, Merri, etc. (see G. Hoff- 
mann, ZA., Vol. XI, pp. 237 f.), meaning ‘“‘My Lord.” But we 
may also have to do with a divinity Maru, like Aplu above. 
There are many cases where mfru, the human “son,” seems 
quite improbable. 


UNCERTAINTIES IN INITIAL VOWELS. 


The initial vowel is sometimes dropped, apparently because 
its significance was not recognized. In other cases an initial 
vowel was introduced. These irregularities occur chiefly in 
foreign names, and were perhaps due in some cases to a 
desire to find a Semitic etymology. A good example is the 
name Habasite, which appears in the forms Habaste, Habasti, 
Habastu, Habasti, Hubasate, Abu-basate, Abi-bastu ; there being 
one or two variants in spelling to each of these forms. 

But we also find Abi-ba3te, Ahu-baSte, among other spellings, 
just as if the scribe thought it must mean “Brother of plenty,” 
thinking of his own words abu, “brother,” and baStu, a by- 
form of baltu, “plenty.” The name is probably foreign, 
perhaps Egyptian (compare Habsti; see § 472). 

We may note Humamate alongside Abumamate, Kisu along- 
side Ikisu, Gusi alongside Agusi, Hubfni for Abu-bani, Hiliti’ 
for Abi-liti’ (H), Kar-Bél-lumur for Akar-Bél-lumur, Paka-ana- 
Arbaili for Upaka-ana-Arbaili; etc. In some cases the scribe 
appears to have substituted, in this way, one grammatical form 
for another. We must therefore be on the loc’ out for such 


deformations. 
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Another form of indifference to the vocalic anlaut is an 
uncertainty about the initial vowel. Here we have to be very 
careful, as the Assyrian language had not signs for all the 
Semitic vowels, and the scribe may really be trying to express 
a vowel, now by a, now by 7; because it really was neither, but 
a sound for which he had no sign at all. Thus Adria is a vari- 


ant to Idria, the word in Aramaic beginning with 3. The same 


may be true of Adi, alongside Idi, the Aramaic oD. ASpabara 
alongside I8pabara is an example from non-Semitic sources. 


THE OVERHANGING VOWEL. 


Many names end in a vowel, which is often dropped, especi- 
ally from verb forms. Thus Samai-iddina appears alongside 
Samai-iddin. The vowel a is therefore placed by me in 
brackets, and the two forms are reckoned as one, written 
Samai-iddin[a]. In the case of a few names a tendency may 
be noted to add unnecessary vowels. Thus we have Marduk- 
takkillu, where usually takkil alone is used. Sin-zakappi for 
Sin-zakap, Sin-nasirru for Sin-nfgir, Naba-kudurri-ugur for 
Nabf-kudur-usur, are other examples. 

A proper name, in its nominative case, should end in wu; but 
this is often dropped; as Nasir for Nagiru, Kudur for Kudurru, 
Zakir for Zakiru. The fuller forms are usually to be found in 
use at the same time. Syncope is seen in such forms as Zabdu 
for Zabidu, Gabru for Gabaru, Akru for Akaru, etc. 


NAMES FORMED WITH AFFORMATIVES. 


A very large class of names is thus formed from nouns, or 
participles, which are themselves used as names. The exact 
meaning of the added suffixes is still quite obscure in many 
cases. An inquiry into their meaning has generally been con- 
fused by supposing these terminations distinct and identifying 
them with grammatical suffixes whose meaning was already 
known from connected narratives. The result has been to make 
many of these names bear meanings well-nigh incredible. 

Thus, to take one example: The ending -ia has suggested a 
number of compounds of a divine name Ia, identified with Jah, 
or Jahve, of the Hebrews. Then an inevitable reaction came, 
and Professor M. Jastrow tried to show that not only was this ia 
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in nearly all cases a well-known Semitic suffix, but further went 
to prove that the numerous Hebrew names compounded with Jah 
were really of the same type and had no reference to Jahve at 
all. To this a reply was made that it would be inconceivable, 
when Jahve was so emphatically the God of Israel, that so few 
names should be compounded of Jah. The true solution seems 
to be that the ending jah or iah is not an abbreviation of 
Jahve, but, as Jastrow contended, a parallel to the Assyrian 
ending ia. But by assigning to this ending a definite meaning 
Jastrow eliminated Jahve from names which may well have been 
held by their hearers to contain it. For the termination has not 
a distinct meaning further than to mark an abbreviated name. 
It ts true that jah is not an abbreviation of Jahve, but names 
ending in jah are abbreviated forms of names which very 
likely did end in Jahve. Only, so far as their form goes, they 
might have ended in any other divine name. 

Now let us take a single noun, e. g., “aplu,” ‘a son,” and 
see what short names might be formed out of it. The actual 
occurrence of each form, in the particular case of aplu, is not 
necessary to the argument. We might have (1) Aplu, (2) 
Apla, (3) Aplaa, (4) Apli, (5) Aplia, (6) Apla, (7) Apla’, 
(8) Aplai, (9) Aplaia, (10) Aplé, (11) Aplatu, (12) Aplaku. 
Let us consider these in turn: 

1. The pure unaltered noun is rare. Often it may be really 
the participle of a verb, like Bariku (H), Damiku (S, L), Zabidu, 
Itiru, Kasgiru, Nasiru, Saidu; Mukallim, Musallim, Mutakkil, 
etc. Several of these names may be considered to denote an 
action ascribed to the child, as expressing a fond hope for such 
action in the future. But, to take one example, Nasiru, “savior,” 
would be more appropriate as the name of a god. I think it 
most reasonable to suppose that some such name as Nabda-nagir 
was the original source of the shortened name Nasir, which was 
then conferred in successive generations on account of its having 
been borne in the family previously. Indeed, I do not know of 
one such participial name which cannot be so explained, and most 
of them are awkward to explain otherwise. 

Or this form of name may be a simple noun, like Abkallu, 
Addu, Adru, Ast, Bibbu, Babu, Balatu, Gagu, Gimillu, Daianu, 
Unzarbu, Isbu, “Idru, etc. Here, again, we may suppose the 
parents hoping that the little Gimillu would grow up to be a 
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“help” to his parents. But it is quite as likely that someone, 
far back in time, was called Gimil-Nabf, and then familiarly 
Gimil, and thus started a fashion which resulted in children 
being called Gimillu at the start. Why should a child be called 
Abkallu, Asa, Daianu, etc., except because someone else had 
already been so called, and in the first instance bore a name in 
which these words had reference to some god? Hence, as a 
class, these names may well be all secondary formations. 

2. What can be the force of the termination @, when it is not 
required by the root of the word? We are familiar with the use 
of the form in Gentilics, like Elam, “‘Elamite.” It may there- 
fore be that Aplf means one connected with Aplu, “the god,” 
as his servant, or his gift to the parents. 

In most cases, if not in all, the @ belongs to the root, as 
in Asa, Mera3a, etc. But some names are still obscure. Thus, 
is Asinnfi a Gentilic ? It looks as if it were related to assinnu, 
some sort of temple servant. So Hartibfi is very suggestive of 
some relation to the amélu bartibe. 

3. The ending fia, is often thought to be identical with a 
common grammatical ending which has reference to the first 
person singular possessive. Thus Aplfia would be rendered, 
by many of those who have commented on the proper names, as 
“My son.” Without rejecting this view entirely, I would suggest 
that the more frequent use is to denote an abbreviation of some 
longer name, in which Aplu, for example, was an element. Thus 
we might easily account for a name like Abfa. 

4, So it is usual to regard the ending i as indicating the first 
personal possessive suffix. Probably most scholars would, without 
hesitation, render Apli “My son,” Marti “My daughter.” Such 
a view does unquestionably give very sensible meanings to most 
of the examples we have. But how does the meaning suit both 
Bani and Tabni ? 

5. The ending ia is equally common in prose to indicate 
possession. Most of those scholars who have given renderings of 
these forms give ia a meaning. Jager, Halbvokal i im Assyri- 
schen, would make it a post-positive interjection. Certainly this 
gives a very pleasing explanation in most of the cases adduced 
by him. The explanation is exactly what I should give, only I 
prefer to avoid attaching a definite meaning to its use. The 
form is hardly an interjection, I think, so much as an affectionate 
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or familiar prolongation of the word, originally marking an 
abbreviation, but having little trace of meaning. It is just like 
the y in Tommy for Thomas, Tom. At any rate, Abéia cannot 
surely mean “my brothers,” nor Mardukéia “my Marduks.” 
But there are many forms besides these hard to explain ; Tabnéa, 
for example. Professor Jastrow would call this an afformative 
giving emphatic force to the word (see Journal of Biblical 
Literature, Vol. XIII, p. 108). This is excellent, only I doubt its 
having even so definite a meaning ; more probably, like the rest 
of these endings, it merely marks a secondary formation. 

6. The termination @. In the case of Apla, Delitzsch already 
in AG., p. 203, suggested an interjection added after the accusa- 
tive. Jager takes a few cases with the last form. But, in any 
case, this would not explain all. For Erba is almost certainly 
an abbreviation of Erba-Marduk (P). Further, we should note 
the rendering of Ardi-Istar by NTN in the Aramaic dockets. 
A great many Aramaic names appear to have ended in 4. 
These are already explained by Lidzbarski, Nordsemitische 
Epigraphik, passim, as abbreviations. 

7. The termination a’ is really, no doubt, ah, and continually 
occurs as a variant of @. But it is perhaps well to place this 
form on record, lest the breathing at the end should be taken 
for an indication of a root vowel. 

8. The termination ai usually denotes Gentilics. But, in 
many cases, even when attached to a town name to form a per- 
sonal name, it admits of a different explanation ; see below in the 
section on Gentilics. In the cases we are considering, when 
attached to a common noun, its explanation as forming hypocho- 
ristica has long been recognized. Professor Hilprecht pointed 
out Sillai for Ina-silli-Esagila. Such names as Nabfiai, Atarai, 
Samiai, Bélai, are good examples of what would be difficult to 
explain otherwise. 

A name like Asur-baniai still remains obscure to me. The 
single A would give the well-known name A§gur-bani-apli; if the 
A-A here be an old way of writing ap1é, or an ideogram for abu, 
we might have ASgur-bani-aplé or ASur-bani-abi. But it may be 
shortened from any name beginning with ASur-bani. The occur- 
rence of Asur-baniai-ugur suggests that the true reading is not 
yet recognized, or that KAK-A-A has a separate meaning, like 
tabni perhaps. 
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9. The termination aia is at least worth recording, because it 
lent itself particularly well to the idea of a divinity Ia. I am not 
sure that any name certainly shows the existence of agod Ia. The 
divine name does appear as 14, Iau, lama, [abu, but la is a form 
that may be doubted. Even the appearance of 717" in Hebrew 
names as 7" may be denied. It does not occur at the beginning 
of names and so may be our ia, No. 5; while wT is Ia. If so, 
it indicated that these names in iah, jah, were hypochoristica, 
and would be a confirmation of the view of ia as certainly not 
meaning “‘my.” 

10. The termination é usually marks a plural. We may 
recall that the é@ is quite possibly i, and then these cases fall 
under No. 4. But regarding it as a plural simply, we can 
account for it most easily as an abbreviation of a longer name, 
in which the plural formed one element. 

Further, we may note an ending in e’, which does not look like 
a plural at all, and may well be a graphic variant of ai, a’, etc., 
due to some root influence. Each of these forms may need its own 
explanation, and there are too few examples to generalize from. 

When a plural is definitely certain, fixed by the termination 
ni as ending in &ni, we may also regard it as shortened from a 
long name in which the plural formed one element. Thus Ilani 
might be derived from Gabbu-ilani-ére3, or some other name in 
which ilani was an element. 

But there is another way of regarding such names. Thus 
Sarrani is usually taken to mean “Our king.” Without stop- 
ping to inquire whether that is correct, we should note that 
LUGAL-MES-ni would also be read Sarrani. A scribe 
might be indifferent to the fact that he had indicated a plural 
by his mode of writing (see p. 151 above). But it seems to me 
simpler to suppose that this name was short for Naba-bél-sarrani, 
or something of the sort. 

There is a number of names formed from nouns by adding 
-ni or -nu; like Abfni, Sadainu. These are plain enough: 
“Our brother,’ “Our mountain.” Many of them suggest dis- 
tinctly the loss of a divine name. Names like Ilu-rabfi-3adfinu 
are common in the later Babylonian contracts. 

11. The termination fitu usually forms abstracts. The 
sense in which some of these names are to be regarded may 
perhaps be decided by the cases in which the noun is a name of 
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a god. Thus Nabi appears to be related to Nabatu, Nabati, 
Nabaté, Nabati, Nabuttu. While we may regard Nabfitu as 
meaning the profession of a prophet, or possibly “a prophecy,” 
what special senses are to be attached to the forms Nabiti, 
Nabaité? Would these suit a child’s name? Even if we deal 
satisfactorily with this one set of names, we have to deal with 
Ninipti, ASurti; and perhaps Marduk&ate is to be taken as a 
plural of Marduktu which I have not found. 

The question which has to be answered is whether the idea 
of the root-word is preserved and an abstract made of it, or 
whether these may not, after all, be only examples of a way of 
making names with a reminiscence of an element already existing 
in an older name. Thus [8tu-Adadi-abaitu, [atu-Asur-limur, etc., 
may be among the originals of the names Abatu, Ilatu. 

The addition of the third personal pronoun su, with the 
frequent change of utSu to utsu and then fisu, forms a series 
of names that are often puzzling. Thus we have Abfsu, Dadtsu, 
etc. Here we have a fresh complication by the fact that SU is 
the regular ideogram for the verb érébu, “to increase.” Thus 
PAP-su can be read Abfisu, but also Aberba. Further, in 
some cases the su is not a suffix; Balasu can hardly be for 
Balatsu, as the derivative Balasi seems to make certain. 

At present, I am disposed to say that names are thus formed 
from divine names without any further meaning than an indica- 
tion of the cult. Thus Nabfitu vouches for the fact that rever- 
ence for Nabi was characteristic of the parents and was to be 
looked for from the child who bore the name. From ordinary 
nouns the names formed may be simple hypochoristica. A child 
was hardly called ‘“‘Servitude,” Arditu. 

12. Lastly, we have the termination ku. This may be the 
mark of the first person singular of the permansive of a verb, or 
may form with nouns a word of similar sense. Thus Sarraku 
means “I am king.” I am inclined to think that the same force 
abides in the proper names. If Zazu means something highly 
desirable, Zazaku means “I am that desirable thing.” The 
name Zézfiku is a variant of Zazi, Zazai. The exact sense of 
Zazu is not yet known to me. 

A similar derivation is Mardaiku from Mardé. I regard 
Marduk, Marduka, as only variants of Marduku. Some appear 
to regard these as derived directly from the divine name Marduk. 
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But we should then have the singular phenomenon of a man 
bearing a divine name. The likeness of form is sufficiently 
startling without insisting on the Assyrians being conscious 
of such a derivation. On the other hand, Merodach himself 
may have borne a name derived in this way from Mardt. 
We have yet to find a tolerable meaning for Mardi. But we 
need not then have recourse to Sumerian. 

I doubt if it can be substantiated that men bore divine names 
in an unmodified form. The one or two apparent cases of Bél, 
t.e., EN preceded by the determinative of personality, are prob- 
ably only cases of i-en to be read i8tén. I do not deny the 
existence of such names, but desire better evidence. 

The puzzling name of the eponym for 881 B. C., written 
BE-aku, seems from its variants to be meant for Limutti-aku. 
But the first sign Li is not clear; and BE is not known to be 
an ideogram for Limuttu. In ADD., App. 1, col. viii, ll. 37, 38, 
we have some indication that BE-aku was read Karsgiaku. 

A somewhat curious extension of this form seems to be seen 
in Barzikitu, where Barziku seems to be first formed, then a 
termination fitu added. 

The relationship of these names may be made clearer by a 
table (pp. 163 sqq.) showing how often the series postulated for 
aplu is complete. “When the first form, corresponding to 
aplu, has not been found, it is inclosed in brackets. 

That these forms are all of exactly the same shade of meaning 
I do not maintain. It is their practically meaningless use that I 
desire to emphasize. Their similarity of form to terminations 
which had well-recognized meanings very likely caused them to 
be used, in error, with such meanings, and may have led to an 
extension of their use. Popular senses may have been attached 
to them which were pleasing to the popular fancy. But except 
as indicating abbreviation, 1 regard them as having no proper 
meaning, and think it is waste of time to seek further for any. 

In favor of my view is the fact that the same person bore 
names of various types. Thus Delitzsch already notes that 
Nfréa is a variant of Narfia. I think we should hesitate to call 
them the same form. But both, as abbreviations, have the same 
meaning, or want of meaning. 

So also Urda is certainly the same man as Urda (ADD., 
Vol. III, p. 240). The father of a certain Marduk-Sar-ugur is 
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called Gabbi, Gabé, Gab-e, Gabia. The variants of the name 
Danné are all, I think, borne by one and the same person. The 
cases in which it can be shown that one or other of our forms 
was actually used as an abbreviation of a longer name are few, 
but it must be remembered that once a man was called by the 
shorter name, the occasions on which the longer name would be 
used were, of course, few indeed ; and many men never bore the 
longer name at all. We should rather be astonished that we 
know of as many as we do. 
[To be continued.} 














NOTE ON PSALMS 34 AND 25. 


By Emit G. Hirson, 


The University of Chicago. 


It is a well-known fact that the text of the alphabetical 
psalms exhibits many corruptions. At first blush, this circum- 
stance cannot but strike the student as exceedingly strange. On 
general principles, the contrary might easily be looked for. The 
alphabetical order might reasonably be expected to act as a pro- 
tection against confusion ; the sequence of the initial letters being 
fixed, little scope would appear to be given the carelessness of the 
scribes and copyists. Inspection of the alphabetical compositions, 
however, speedily corrects this impression. In proportion to their 
length, no other texts show so many curious departures from what 
must have been the origina] reading. While some of this class 
have escaped maltreatment at the hands of slovenly transcribers 
(Prev., chap. 30, and Lam., chaps. 1, 2), others have been so 
changed in the course of transcription as to render their original 
alphabetical character almost unrecognizable (Nahum, chap. 1). 
The reason for this is not difficult to establish. The mechanical 
plan of construction, chaining the pen to the sequence of the 
alphabet, interfered with the continuity of thought in the context. 
This difficulty was overcome only in rare cases. Absence of 
definite development of thought opened the door to the fancy of 
the copyists and correctors. In their memory there floated 
snatches of biblical verses and expressions that fitted in with the 
lines as well as those shown by the text to be copied. Moreover, 
letters of the alphabet could easily be skipped, if, as was the case 
with many of these alphabetical poems, the continuity of thought 
was not strongly marked. The omission of a line could not be 
at once detected if from one statement to the next succeeding the 
connection of thought was not of a nature to be intolerant of dis- 
ruption. The mistake or omission might be discovered later, and 
this led to the attempt to insert the line which had dropped out 
in its proper place. This would easily give rise to misplacement, 
marginal additions as a rule failing by a later copyist to be 
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properly located. But in case a defective copy was left without 
correction, the omission naturally provoked a subsequent reader 
into supplying the gap in his own free way. It was not a matter 
of great difficulty to compose for this purpose a verse beginning 
with the required letter. 

That most of the alphabetical psalms have suffered from this 
cause and in this way is shown by never so hasty an inspection. 
In fact, many of them have the appearance of being no more than 
loosely joined mosaics of biblical quotations and reminiscences. 
Ps. 33 certainly presents all the characteristics of a collection of 
phrases without underlying thought or purpose to connect one 
with the other. Duhm (‘Die Psalmen,” in Marti’s KHC.) styles 
it “ein alphabetisierender” psalm, and bases this opinion upon 
the fact that the psalm has as many distichs as the alphabet has 
letters. No exception may be taken to this characterization, 
though one may go still farther than he, and, neglecting to take 
account of this correspondence in the number of the distichs with 
that of the letters of the alphabet, insist that the psalm really 
is nothing else than a collection of verses that probably formed 
part of other alphabetical poems, put together here in the manner 
of a copyist practicing his penmanship and drawing upon his 
memory. At all events, the impression is more than subjective 
that some of the verses are doubles. Vss. 13 and 14 admit of no 
other explanation. 

It is admitted that the manuscripts of which our Massoretic 
text is a reproduction, or, to be more exact, from which the 
manuscript which is basic to our Massoretic text is descended, 
were written in columns. Many of the palpable transferences 
of words and passages from one chapter or psalm to a subsequent 
or preceding one are explicable only on the assumption that the 
eye of the transcriber inattentively passed from one column to the 
other, and thus inserted words or whole lines in wrong places. 
This seems to have occurred with greater frequency in the 
alphabetical psalms, for the reasons outlined above. The context 
afforded no protection against such mechanical accidents. In 
the case of Ps. 34 this theory seems to open the way for a few 
emendations that will remove difficulties noticed by almost every 


commentator. 
Duhm calls attention to the general similarity of this psalm 
with Ps. 25. Both, as they now stand, are loose compositions 
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lacking progression of thought. The alphabetical succession of 
the initial letters seems to have been the principal preoccupation 
of the writer or writers, to the exclusion of a well-developed theme. 
Hence, while the general tenor of both is to speak of the provi- 
dential protection which watches over the righteous (or the 
“humble” | Ps. 25]), the subject is handled in a very discursive 
way. Duhm inclines to the opinion that both psalms have the 
same author. Adopting a suggestion by de Lagarde, he finds 
his name in the concluding verses after the alphabetical lines. 
This discovery is very ingenious, but Ps. 34 requires only a few 
" emendations to be recognized as a composition which attempts to 
develop a theme, and, moreover, the © verse, which is held to 
indicate the common author’s name, in Ps. 34 belongs to the 
body of the psalm, and was transferred to the end by a later hand 
for reasons easily detected. 

Duhm also urges as a further proof of the identity of author- 
ship the omission in both Pss. 25 and 34 of the Wav as an initial. 
In Ps. 25, however, this omission is clearly due to sloven careless- 
ness and is remedied without violent straining of what is pre- 
sented by the Massoretic text. The Septuagint reading MN) 
suggests that the proper method of reconstructing the original 
reading, as Duhm himself admits, is to take MIN‘ as the begin- 
ning of the Wav distich and combine with it vs. 7b, "ST TIONS 
minx °>. Though this correction has the support of a Septuagint 
reading, the 1 before such a construction is somewhat heavy. 
This objection is obviated by taking the preceding "> "2725" 
"70" “FTN FMS out of vs. 5 and making it the beginning of the 
Wav distich. The other stichos is found, as suggested by Duhm, 
in vs. 7b: IMR “DS DT TIOMD. In case this is done, Bickell’s, 
and after him Duhm’s, transference of vs. 5¢ "Mp 78 to the 
Aleph distich is forestalled, and another complement for the 
Aleph verse must be suggested. The “IDX, obviously out of 
place at the beginning, gives a ready cue. The second stichos 
began with this word, and part of its phraseology must have been 
similar to that occurring in vs. 2, in consequence of which the 
copyist must have been misled. If so, the second half of the 
Aleph distich could have been no other than the very familiar 
phrase "MOM 73 DR. Loosely as Ps. 25 is joined together, 
its author nevertheless affects repetitions of this kind. One 
might even be justified, in view of this affectation, in holding 
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that instead of "M°OM the reading was "MMO3, repeated in vs. 2. 
Thought and verbal iterations abound in the psalm. See vs. 2, 
PNDION, and vs. 3, WwW" (twice); vs. 4, TO", and vs. 5, "35°"; 
vs. 6, “DT, and vs. 7, "SIN7ON; vs. 7, j=", and vs. 8, 2°90; vs. 8, 
7°73, and vs. 9, 777". The reconstruction as proposed carries 
out, or at least harmonizes readily with, this predisposition toward 
repetitions. The  distich will then read : 


qaNa WS 
on 55 "Np FMIN 


which is followed by the Wav distich : 


30° oR ne > wd) 
[75x] Fins [73] "5 “ot TIONS 


"5 and "758 would, if supplied, relieve the somewhat unlooked for 
emphasis which M& carries if the reading is accepted as trans- 
mitted. Moreover, the introduction of the "5, the dropping 
of which from the text is due to the preceding "5, would cor- 
respond with the construction of both the preceding and the fol- 
lowing thought (77am Dw *5). 

At all events, it is not clear that the Wav distich was origi- 
nally missing in Ps. 25. Nor is the analogy to Ps. 34, which 
Duhm invokes in support of his rejection of the Septuagint indi- 
cation of a reading with Wav, beyond all doubt. A closer textual 
inspection of this psalm may perhaps lead to the rediscovery of 
the Wav distich. 

Vs. 6 is the crucial passage. As it stands in the Massoretic 
text it presents several difficulties—the vocalization of the verbs 
as perfects in the first half, the 58 in conjunction with the 
Orm251 in the second. Following most of the ancient transla- 
tions (with the exception of the Targum), modern interpreters 
have pointed the verbs as imperatives and changed 07"35) into 
05°35. The emendation must be accepted if the present order 
of the lines is preserved. But perhaps the Massoretic vocalization 
is indicative of some other arrangement which was disturbed, 
owing to some such accident as described in the introduction to 
these notes. Vs. 6, I believe, was not the original  distich. 
That is found in Ps. 33:18a. The idea therein expressed is 
certainly a more natural progression from that of 34:5 than vs. 6 
in either its Massoretic pointing or that of the versions. “The 
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eye of Yahweh being upon those that fear him” accounts for the 
writer's personal experience. Ps. 33:18b would seem not to have 
originally belonged where it now stands. It is too short to com- 
plete the metrical swing. And, moreover, it adds no new shading 
to the proposition advanced in vs. 18a. Vs. 19a (in the manu- 
script written as the second half of vs. 18, but underneath) sug- 
gests itself readily as the required half of vs. 18. We would 
then have for the © line in Ps. 34 this: 


TR (or 53) SN TET PI FIN 
Dwe? mvs Sind 


The addition in 33:19) a9"2 BMT. has all the characteristic 
signs of an explanatory gloss (with reference maybe to 34:11), 
the glossator trying to tone down the theological difficulties he 
scented in the salvation from death, and as always mistaking 
poetry for prose, or, in this case, not recognizing the use of WB3 
as a substitute for the pronoun. Ps. 34:6 is now at our disposal 
for reconstructing the missing Wav distich. If the eyes of 
Yahweh are upon those that fear him to save them from death 
(at the hands of their enemies), they, the God-fearing, need 
indeed not blush or be ashamed. This would give us an unforced 
progression of thought. The word 0°35) may thus begin the 
next line. The 5X is a misreading for ND, due to the proximity 
of the 5X in the other half of the distich. The Massoretic 
pointing can then stand. The order of vs. 6b and 6a need only 
be reversed, viz.: 

MEM ND OFTEN 

77 TOR 3 


“Yea, their faces will not be put to the blush. They look up to 
Him (as soon as they look up to Him [perhaps read 7 5x, 
which 5X for XD in preceding line would corroborate] and) they 
(shall) flush with light.” The inversion became imperative as 
soon as the original | stichos was misplaced; but tradition 
retained the original pronunciation as perfects and the third 
person in the suffix of the noun. With this reading re-established 
the alphabet is complete also in Ps. 34. 

Another difficulty or peculiarity in Ps. 34 may be removed 
by allowing the possibility that a phrase originally in Ps. 34 
may have strayed into the collection of “odds and ends” now 
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numbered Ps. 33. Duhm notices that vs. 8 is flatly prosaic. The 
meter certainly is not complete. The prosy undernote is in 
the second (incomplete) stichos, in the text, of only one word, 
px5m. Turning to 33:18, one finds the phrase "70M> o*>m~725 
preceded by the identical word with which 34:8a ends, TN". 
This fact may explain the displacement. By adding to Dx5m™, 
which is sufficiently like O°>M to have misled a slovenly tran- 
scriber, both the prosy flavor and the meter are corrected; and 
the M distich will then be: 


TNT Ba AAT CBS) ANN 
Toms prsmar (nx) yor 


The qo may be a later correction in order to avoid the anthro- 
pomorphic implication. For the introduction of MX, which may 
be the cause of the D in the Massoretic Dxdm™, see Ps. 147:11. 

It has been proposed to transpose vss. 17, 18, placing the 5 
before the ¥. That this inverted order occurs in several of the 
alphabetical compositions is known. As the two verses ‘now 
stand, the grammar of the & distich (verb in third person plural), 
vs. 19, becomes very difficult. But this difficulty is lifted and the 
order of the alphabet restored if the second 5 distich now found 
at the end of the psalm (vs. 23) is substituted for the first 5 
verse (vs.18). This suggestion recommends itself in considera- 
tion of the fact that the whole psalm to the last (M) verse ignores 
the evildoers. The construction 3°O"35 is also unusual. With 
vs. 23 taking the place of vs. 18, the grammar of the next verse 
(19) is saved. Vs. 23 (19) was put at the end for two reasons. 
The word in vs. 22, OWN", suggested to some reader that the 
proper place for this 5 distich was behind vs. 22, inasmuch as it 
contained the antithetical description of the fate of the God- 
fearing. This left the 5 in the body of the psalm open. Of 
“unattached ”’ distichs there was no lack. Ps. 33 is a collection 
of such. Postscripts to psalms and prophetic chapters prove the 
abundance of material of this order. As the 9 distich mentioned 
the eyes, and (see our emendation above) vs. 5, in which the 
“eyes” also are quoted, was followed by vs. 6 speaking of the 
“face,” the introduction of a line about the “face” suggested 
itself most readily. This intercalation of vs. 17 supports indi- 
rectly the emendations proposed here. 


a 
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The dislike of the (later) Jews to have a biblical passage end 
with minatory expressions, to which Baethgen, “Psalmen”’ in 
Nowack’s HC., calls attention (ad locum), contributed toward 
fixing the reading of the psalm in the form in which the Masso- 
retic text has it. (See also Grimm, Liturgical Appendixes, p. 8.) 

The psalm being undoubtedly of a very late date, the sug- 
gestion to read for D°""55, in vs. 11, the Aramaic O55 “heretics”’ 
(Duhm) is very brilliant. But, as remarked, with the exception 
of the M lines, no reference is mae to the evil-doers. The tradi- 
tional reading is certainly more poetic. The translation of 10" 
presents difficulties. Is it not possible that in it is hidden some 
(corrupted) verb for crying out? “The ravens that cry”’ for 
food (Ps. 147:9) is a familiar figure of speech. Job 2:10 has 
the “outcry” of the lion, 7""N MINW, as the prelude to the 
animal’s perishing from lack of prey. Amos 3:4 utilizes the 
same illustration. If 1" in the meaning of “to lack (food)”’ is 
inadmissible (Duhm), is it not better to correct into JNU", a 
correction by no means violent, than to operate with the Aramaic 
O'"5> ? 








Contributed Notes. 


A NEW PATESI OF ASUR. 


We owe what little knowledge we possess of the early rulers of 
Assyria, before it became an independent kingdom, for the most part to 
the inscriptions of the later kings who repaired or rebuilt the temples 
founded or restored by those early rulers. Thus we learn that before 
Assyria had kings its rulers were called patési, or isakku. The title, 
at any rate in Babylonia and Susa, implied subordination to a king. 

The date at which this state of things prevailed may be determined 
from the inscription of Tiglath-Pileser I., who, in col. vii, 1. 49,' states that 
Samii-Adadi, son of Isme-Dagan, was patési of A’ur and had built 
the temple of Adad at Asur, 641 years before the time of ASur-dan. Now, 
Asur-dan was Tiglath-Pileser’s great-grandfather, and so Samii-Adadi 
may be put at 1820 B.C. His father, Isme-Dagan, was also patési of 
Asur, according to Tiglath-Pileser I. Hence we may date him about 
1840 B. C. 

Erisum, patési of Aéur, son of Hallu, patési of Aéur, has left an 
inscription on bricks from the old city of Assur. It is impossible to date 
these rulers.” Samési-Adadi, patési of Asur, son of Igur-kapkapu, who 
is not called patési, has left two inscriptions. These cannot be dated.’ 

Quite lately Pater V. Scheil has published an inscription, of some 
king probably, recording his restorations of the temple Harsag-kurkurra, 
which had been restored by Erisum and previously built by Suipi-aibi. 
As both these rulers are called Sangf of Asur, and as Erisum is 
probably the patési named above, we may regard Sangf as an alter- 
native title to patési, and add Suspi-aibi to the list of patésis.* The 
same inscription mentions yet another Sangf of Asur, whose name 
ends in li. Dr. Peiser proposes to restore the name to Sulili.® 

This scanty list may now be increased by at least one more name, 
perhaps by three names. The small text here published was put together 
by me from three small fragments registered in the British Museum as 
K. 8805, K. 10238, and K. 10888. About half the obverse and a trace of 
most of the lines on the reverse are all that is now preserved. In its 
present condition the tablet is 3% inches long, 34 inches broad, and from 
§ to 1} inches thick. It is of a yellow-brown color. The lines of inscrip- 
tion are separated by division lines ruled across the tablet. The style 
of writing is only slightly archaic. Hence the inscription may be a copy 
from an older original. 

1See KB., Vol. I, p. 42. 3 Ibid., p. 2, notes 1 and 2. 

2 Ibid., p. 2, note 3. 4 Recueil des Travaux, 1900, p. 156. 

5 Orientalistische Litteraturzeitung, 1900, p. 476. 
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The inscription seems to have been written for one Samai-Adadi, who 
seems to have been a patési of Asur. This may have been stated in the 
first line, but no trace of the words is now preserved. From the second 
and third lines it seems that he was the son of a patési of Asur, whose 
name I provisionally read Bél-upabbir. He seems to have restored the 
temple of NIN-KI-GAL, or Allatu, the goddess of the under-world. 
This temple had been built by Ikunum, patési of Asur, son of Erisum, 
and had fallen intodisrepair. Hence we have this genealogical sequence : 
Ikunum, son of Erisum, son of Hallu; and all three were patésis of Asur. 

Until the discovery of a duplicate, or the finding of the same names 
in another connection, I should attach no great importance to the read- 
ing of the name in 1.2. The tablet appears to have had KI-KI after 
84; the signs are now very like the undoubted KI in 1.3. But both 
have suffered greatly, probably from an injudicious attempt to clear out 
the incrustations of silica with a sharp point. Several other characters 
have been dug out in this way, especially the first sign AN, in 1. 1, and 
GAL at the end of 1. 3. There is ample room for a character after 
the second KI and before AN, but the space is not greater than may 
have been left blank originally. Sucha nameas KI-KI-AN-EN-LIL 
has no parallel that I am aware of. But the sign TUL may have 
originally been written, and the resemblance to KI may be due to mis- 
guided efforts to excavate. Now, in V R., 44, 5cd, we have the name 
TUL-TUL-AN-GIS-SIR, rendered by Samas-upabbir. Hence, 
TUL-TUL-AN-EN-LIL would be read Bél-upabhir. If this reading 
be confirmed later, we should have a second Samii-Adadi, son of Bél- 
upabbir, to place in the list of patésis. At any rate, it is very unlikely 
that the name in 1. 2 could be a variant of Isme-Dagan. Nor is it likely 
that we are to identify him with the Sami-Adadi, son of Igur-kapkapu. 
So that, however the name in |. 2 be ultimately read, there seems to be 
good reason to add a second Samii-Adadi to the list of patésis. 

It is worthy of remark that the proper names have no determinative 
before them, and that both Ikunum and Erisum have the final m, so 
characteristic of Babylonian names in the time of the first dynasty of 
Babylon. To this period belong the names of V R. 44. 

The reverse may have referred to the restoration of some other 
temple, which someone built (epusu in 1. 2); and which someone else, 
son of someone (mar Sa in 1. 3), patési of Asur, repaired; and which 
Ikunum (1. 5), patési of Asur, also rebuilt. But the last two lines, “to 
its place let him restore,” seem to suggest that, as so often in similar 
restoration inscriptions, Samsi-Adadi repeats the facts on the obverse, 
with an injunction to the future ruler who finds his inscription to respect 
it and, imitating his pious work of temple restoration, to restore also the 
inscription to its old place. The use of 8a after aSri points to a femi- 
nine word for temple or inscription. Perhaps it referred to the image of 
the goddess. There is not a trace of lu at the beginning of 1.15. We 
might restore u-tér. Then the writer would say, “I returned” the 
thing, whatever it was, “to her place.” 
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The whole inscription, in its fragmentary condition, must remain 
obscure in many points, and can only serve as an indication of things to 
be looked for. But even these scanty hints may fit in with the slowly 
accumulating mass of information concerning the early times of Assyria 
under Babylonian overlords. It is precisely in the times of the first 
dynasty of Babylon that we have the earliest cuneiform mention of 
Assyria; see King’s Letters of Hammurabi, Vol. III, pp. 4 sq. 


TRANSORIPTION. 


The inscription reads, as far as I can make it out (restorations in 
parentheses) : : 


Obverse. Reverse. 

1. (ilu) Samsi-(Adadi, patési, 1. (pa-te)-si (ilu ASur) 
m ar) 2 (e)=pua-(B)). sacs 6 oe 
2. 8a KI-KI-ilu-EN-L(IL) fg eee ee 
3. pa-té-si ilu A-sur REE 
4, bit ilu NIN-KI-GAL Bb P-Ru-nu-(im)... 0. ee ss 
5. 8a I-ku-nu-um Fe ere eee ee eee 
6. mar E-ri-Sum 7 SAME cake ssct louie wiane- toes 
7. e-pu-8t eccrine atone) aiane tote nae eaoech 
8. i-na-ah-ma SIAR ooo) esa Se dos erin aerate 
9. ilu Sam-si-Adadi Re nn 
AO. CANE 26 6 Galo 6S ee Nanette ire bene meer re 
12. . hol. eee eee rere rN 
Bs. Gas Ht og 1) ki-ti 


14. a-na aS-ri-Sa 
15. (lu)-te-ir 
C. H. W. Jouns. 


QUEENS’ COLLEGE, 
Cambridge. 


NOTES ON CERTAIN PASSAGES IN HOSEA. 


Cuap. 2:8. S™IS"AN "N75 ~4 Vw 37 > .—In this verse, 
following the suggestion of previous commentators, we should probably 
read 715° “Behold, I am about to hedge up her way with thorns.” 
The figure is evidently taken from the life of a shepherd and his sheep. 
It is very common in the East to put thorns and the branches of thorny 
trees (especially the acacia) along the sides of fields, by which sheep are 
driven to pasture, so that they may not wander in. In the second clause 
of the verse should we not retain the reading of MT., and translate 

a sheepfold”? Cf. Numb. 32:16 and 24:36, and the Arabic 3 ,d> 

and build a sheepfold.” The thorns by the roadside would keep the 
sheep from wandering on their way to pasture; the sheepfold would at 
night afford protection, besides preventing the sheep from wandering 
away in the darkness. 
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Cuap. 3:4. “iD TR ap 7R .— These apparently must be regarded 
as being, or representing, the means of grace, by which Jehovah had 
relations with his people. But it may be that we should regard them as 
a series of contrasts. The people shall remain without a king (God’s 
representative), and without a prince (who is the representative of the 
Baal); without sacrifice (God’s offering), without mazzebah (the sign of 
the Baal-worship); without an ephod (the means by which God revealed 
himself), without teraphim (the means by which the Baalim were per- 
haps consulted). That the mazzebah and the teraphim were used by 
the people, in their ignorance, in seeking Jehovah, would not militate 
against this idea of a series of contrasts. The people were to be without 
God, and without the Baalim; neither having the means of communica- 
tion with God nor left at liberty to wander away after the Baalim—a 
condition well symbolized by the position in which Gomer was placed. 


Cuap. 4:5, 6. "53% “29 Tax "m-2'T) If we place these two 
clauses one over the other, omitting the scriptio plena, we have 


Tas nam 
“Sanna 0° 
and the close correspondence between the two is most noticeable. It 
does not seem too much to suppose that the double reading arose from 
the error of some copyist. [wT and 445 are close enough to have 
had a common origin, and in the second word it is not difficult to see 
how Tas might arise from the first three letters of "537219, for » and 
N were sometimes mistaken for one another (cf. LXX, vs. 16), and in the 
old characters 73 and 5 were very much alike. We should probably 
read as the original text "$29 "DY D7, omitting Tox “rs 
altogether. 


Cuar. 4:8. S558" “29 ANOM.—MNoNM is probably to be taken as 
equivalent to 7,9 (Nowack), and not as meaning “sin-offering.” If so, 
perhaps we should read 75 SN" “4y NNOM “The sin of my people, 
they consent to it” (cf. Deut. 13:9). In the original manuscript it 
probably stood 775 3", the 4 of the third person plural not being 
written; if [5 were read »5, and then written 45, the change from 
5° to 55x" would not be remarkable, especially at a time when 
MNOM would probably be understood as meaning “sin-offering.” 

"DED Iwi" oD Sk).— wD Nw “to desire, to set the heart on.” 
Reading Dw5) we have, “And on their guilt they set their heart.” The 
priests not only consent to the sin of the people; they desire it. As 
is said to be still the case at one of the mosques in a certain eastern land, 
the common women who frequented the shrines must have been, in 
Hosea’s time, under the management of the priests, who probably drew 
a revenue from this source. 

Czar. 4:10, 11. mt saws IT TT mxi.—The construction 
="91D> DTD is faulty, and Nowack regards mast as doubtful, it being a 
word which is common only in later times. Bachmann reads mast with 
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vs. 10; but the use of "7g with Mist is doubtful. We may, however, 


read M437, and, taken in the light of the preceding note, it seems a not 
improbable rendering: “They have left the Lord to keep harlots.” 


Cuar. 4:13. Sx 30 7 Te pad TON nnn .—The singular 
=x is strange after the mention of three kinds of trees, and it is, further, 
more than possible, as Nowack points out, that some expression originally 
described what was done under the oaks. We may perhaps find it in the 
words 95x) 725). The first > may be a case of dittography from the 
5 of TON, and from what remains we may suppose soo- mad “And 
under the oak they go up to the harlots, for good is its shade.” Cf. 
Gen. 49:4 for this use of the verb >. It may be, however, that we 
should read 359° ny25. 

Cuaap. 4:14. pad" rT xd or) .—Nowack rejects the clause as being 
an addition which the parallelism does not demand, and because it is 
unnecessary in the context. He regards it as a fragment which probably 
occupied originally some other place. But when we remember that 
Hosea shows a special fondness for triplets, we should do well to try to 
find some suitable meaning and connection for it here. As it stands, it 
is true, it has little connection with the preceding, and breaks the con- 
tinuity of vss. 14 and 16 (vs. 15 is to be rejected as a later addition). We 
ought, it seems, to find in it an expression similar to the two preceding 
clauses, and read (y55" ... . p> “And with the .. . . they lie down.” 
The verb 25 is used in Prov. 10:8, 10 with the Pass meaning of “being 
cast down,” and therefore “perishing.” But the original meaning of the 
Niph. is reflexive. We may therefore translate, “they cast themselves 
down, they lie down.” What the word which the MT. has deciphered 
as 73" x5 originally was it is not so easy to suggest. We would 


propose D"2N272 - 

Cuap. 4:18. DNID "O.—We may point ONID “WD “They have 
turned aside, (they have become) drunkards.” This seems to give a 
suitable meaning to the clause. 


Cuap. 6:7. A™2 Wy OWNS M27 .— The context seems to require 
that here we should read the name of some place in the letters D4N5; 
otherwise there is nothing to which the following Dw refers. Nowack 
suggests that we should read J794N2, but this appears to be too general. 
It would rather seem that the prophet has in mind some definite place 
where the people broke away from God’s covenant; and, as we have 
already seen, Hosea seems to have regarded the setting up of the sepa- 
rate kingdom of the north as the principal sin of the nation. This was 
done at Shechem. It is by no means impossible that O45 was read 
for B52. We ought perhaps also to read "M7" “My covenant.” 


Cuap. 6:9. “SS 32m O75 wy 75MD).— "5M is an unusual form, 
and the verb, moreover, appears to be chiefly used in the sense of “wait- 
ing with confidence on,” followed by 5. The LXX apparently had the 
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same radicals, but read "72. It would perhaps be as good an emenda- 
tion as any to read lost and translate, “The priest is a robber (a man 
of troops).” In the old characters 5 and 3 were not very unlike.— 
"am: The LXX apparently read some form of the verb NAM. That 
the word should be taken as a verb, or that the verb has dropped out 
before "3%, appears probable from the position of 7, which surely 
cannot be translated with ~5w “on the way to Shechem.” If we 
follow the hint of the LXX, we should probably read W3M°" and trans- 
late, “The priest is a robber, priests (or bands of priests) hide themselves 
(lie in wait) on the roads; they murder on the way to Shechem.” 


Cuap. 6:9, 10. Ww Mt %>.—The LXX reads this with the first 
clause of vs. 10, and that appears to give a better meaning to the pas- 
sage: “Yea, they have done lewdnessin..... 

px niT.—_We may here, as in 4:11, read M457 and translate, 
“Ephraim keepeth harlots.” The whole sentence will then read: “Yea, 
they have done lewdness in Bethel (so Nowack), there I have seen a 
horrible thing; Ephraim keepeth harlots, Israel is defiled.” 


Cuap. 7:5. 955% D1".—It may be that we should omit 6p, or, as it 
would originally be, —", as a case of double dittography; the * arising 
from the 5 of "Mz72Mm, and the % from the % of the following word. 
We may then further emend sen for 4m, and take the Hiph. as 
reflexive: “Our king hath made himself (hath become) weak.” 

yp" nan ow .—Read an (cf. 1M in vs. 7), “The princes are 
hotter than wine.” 

7 7wia.—The subject of 773 will be found in "95%. The king, 
because of the turbulent character of the nobles, has found it necessary 
to seek the help of the lawless and robbers. 

p5.—We may here suppose D°y'Y". 5 and * are two letters 
often confused by orientals. 


Cuap. 7:8. 5S" NI DID OMS .— The presence of N41, when 
compared with "74 in the following clause, appears to point to a mis- 
transcription. Probably we should read S55 4 DS DEN 
“Ephraim hath become provender among (or to) the nations.” This 


seems to give a good sense to what follows. 


Cuap. 7:12. ons yows DON .—The LXX appears to have 
read pm7z> rather than omy 75, as Nowack suggests; Jy wD may 
then be emended and read yaww3 “I shall punish them by the abun- 
dance of their afflictions.” For paw cf. Ps. 16:11, and cf. Job 14:1 
and 10:15, where ya is used in reference to trouble. 


Cua. 7: 14. omaswe-by —Read pnimara->y. dp is frequently 
used as meaning “beside ;” cf. 1 Kings 18: 26, “about :” “For they how] 
beside (around) their altars.” 

"775M" .— The cutting or stabbing of the body was a not uncommon 
accompaniment of the frenzied service of Baal; cf. 1 Kings 18: 26-28. 
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A similar practice may still be witnessed among the Persian Moham- 
medans when commemorating the deaths of Hassan and Hoosein, or in 
Arabia (in Yemen at least), at the celebration of the festival of any local 
saint. In the latter case, the men who perform, and who are a special 
class, are called WixdLs°. The practice of leaping across a fire of straw, 
etc., which is still observed at these celebrations, reminds one of passing 
through the fire. The frenzied state of the people is well brought out 
by the verb sod. 


Cuap. 7:15. BAD 7 “npn .—The sense of the passage leads us 
rather to read BAN "77 “Apin. pin is used in Isa. 22:21 with two 
accusatives, and for the use of MN “against” or “with” cf. Gen. 14:9 
and 1 Chron. 28:5: “I was teaching them, I was strengthening my arm 
against them [I was acting toward them with severity], but of me they 
kept thinking only evil.” 

Cuap. 8:1. "w35.—A not unlikely conjecture seems to be "WD 
“O thou that proclaimest against the house of Yahweh” (though perhaps 
we should read 5x ma). If we read "W272, we have a noun to which 
we may refer the pronoun in 7on. The word "wav, though usually 
used of one who brings good tidings, may be used of any messenger (cf. 
2 Sam. 18 : 20, 26), and even of one who brings bad news (cf. 1 Sam. 4:17). 


Cuap. 8:6,7. “9"5 7p2 sso xd "nDTy .— Here we may emend 
7p> to 72 and read it with the first clause of vs. 7, “How long shall 
they not he able to understand that it is from Israel?” The 3 of 7p: 
may be taken as a dittography of the 4 in 553", and the Pp a mistake 
for 3. This would explain why 4 pa, and not ip; is found in the 
MT. Further, the 4 in X47 in é 7a is to be mie (so Nowack). 
The use of 72, followed by "5, may be compared with 1 Sam. 3:8; 
2 Sam. 12:19, and Isa. 43:10. The verb 55° is naturally followed by 
the infinitive. In Job 42:2 it appears to take an accusative, but perhaps 
there we should read 559m 55" "5. 


Cuar. 8:7. "53 Ma 1D PR Tap MEP" FINBION war AND 
Map PTws".— IMB: Why should 550 be used here with | parag.? 
Perhaps we should read FINDA, and take the word as meaning “end, 
result,” with a play on the word mpiO “whirlwind,” following =" 
“wind”: “They have planted (set up) wind (referring to the calf), and 
they shall reap its result (the whirlwind)—a stalk.” We would thus 
take rap as in apposition to MD IO. The rest of the clause would 
then be taken together: “It hath no shoot; it shall never bring forth 
fruit.” This must be taken as referring back to the calf of which the 
prophet is really speaking, and thus the masculine in 95 and #wy" will 
find an explanation. Instead of "53 we should perhaps read 53. 


Cuap. 9:4. S750" 54 .—Kuenen suggests [5"9", but we may 
as well emend "33"; cf. Exod. 13:12; Lev. 18:21. 
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om> own om>>.—Nowack suggests that we should read p7m5 
after D> or instead of it. We may, however, read O75 ON OMd > 
“For the bread of sorrows shall they have.” 


Cap. 9:6. O5055 T2m7.—It is difficult to see how thistles shall 
possess their pleasant things of silver. We should perhaps read 073555 
“their pleasant vineyards.” 


Cuar. 9:10. DamN>.—Read opm ea, or even Dd>N2, “And 
abominations were in their tents.” For the use of the singular as a 
collective meaning “encampment” cf. Gen. 31: 25. 


Cuap. 9:15. omy. 55.—Probably we should read pnp" $5 53, or 
simply pn" >>. 

Cuar. 10:1. 95 Sy" “™p.—Read 95 xw “™D “An evil fruit he 
hath,” 7. e., “his fruit is evil.” 


Cuap. 10:9. S779.— Read "a9 “They transgressed.” 

mds "2a bp... . OowN ND.—Read ‘9 a SR... wr ND 
“Did not war overtake the evildoers in Gibeah?” The change from 
pi70NM to Mj"wM is not great, especially when we remember that, 
according to de Lagarde, | and 9 when final were not written in certain 
manuscripts, but represented by a mark of abbreviation (‘). How 5y 
and 5x are sometimes used the one for the other is well known. 
53° is usually followed by a direct accusative, but in Lev. 5:11 it is 
followed by 5, and, if so, 5 would not be impossible. The thought 
of the prophet will then be that, as in the days of Gibeah punishment 
overtook the evildoers, so now, in God’s time, the punishment will cer- 
tainly follow, for the sin is even greater. The reference to Gibeah must 
be to the incident mentioned in Judg., chap. 20. 


Cuap. 11:6. }°9"3.—Read "35 as preferable, though "43 might 
well stand. “The sword shall twist (play havoc) in his cities and make 
an end of his sons.” 

ome m>DNi.—The LXX read =55x4. If we join to this 
the first 39 of the following word, we may translate, “And their own 
counsels shall devour them.” This may be taken as a reference to the 
alliance with Rezin, the consequences of which were so disastrous in 
the end. 

Cuar. 12:10. 73179 "2" DYSART Fawik .—Read 7I-wN 9 
7702 THN. “Still (yet) shall I bring thee back to thy God in the 
appointed time.” Cf. the use of 3 after 35 in vs.7. It is easy to see 
how the letters “"p97925 might become “y579%5 and then be read 
"91 "2"; and then the change to O"54N3 would be regarded as the 
correction of a mistake. For the use of 3479 cf. 2:11. 


Cuap. 13:15. 2°" ya NT "D> .—We might here read 0" 7 
“Though he be a fountain of living waters, producing (flowing) abun- 
dantly.” This suits the context. 
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Cuap. 14:3. ne nwn 55.—The LXX apparently read $3, and we 
may further a, ywn 52 “Regard not evil,” “Take not account of 
our iniquity.” For this use of 53 cf. Ewald, § 322 (a), where he refers 
to Ps. 141: 4. 

~MIDw OMS pd w.— The LXX apparently read SMW “5, 
not MEW “5, as usually supposed. We may then divide the words 
MMDw) "Do. dw “And take away . . from our lips.” For "5772 
we should perhaps read 74" “And take away guile from our lips.” 
The whole prayer will then be as follows: “Look not on (our) iniquity, 
but accept (our) good (deeds), and take away guile from our lips.” 


Cuap. 14:9. 3570N'.—This seems to give a good meaning as it 
stands (cf. Job 24:15), but if we read 33D, we get what seems a 
better sense, “and I have restored him.” 

W. R. W. Garpner. 


ZEITOUN, EGYPT. 











Wook Notices. 


STUDIES IN HEBREW METER.’ 


Professor Sievers adopts without formal discussion the view, set forth 
by Ley and others, that the principle of Hebrew rhythm is accentuatory. 
In fact, Bickell’s syllabic scheme, D. H. Miiller’s apparatus of respon- 
sjons, concatenations, etc., and Grimme’s supplementary system of moras 
find few advocates today; and Sievers trusts to the phenomena them- 
selves to furnish the evidence for the theory he accepts. In many details, 
of course, he agrees with the results of preceding writers, though he 
rejects their methods. Ley’s excellent work he holds to be defective in 
that it lays the stress wholly on the accent (thus reducing the rhythm to 
a mere series of beats) and takes no account of the unaccented elements 
of the verse. It is this lack that Sievers here proposes to supply; his 
work is a study of the nature of the rhythmical foot, the employment of 
the various feet in the verse, and the construction of periods and strophes. 
To this investigation he brings the methods of a practiced metrist: he 
assumes that, after critical sifting, every rhythmical fact—every foot 
and every syllable—is to be accounted for by the strictest application 
of the general laws of meter, and in obedience to Old Testament usage. 
“Old Testament” is not synonymous with “Masoretic;” like all critics, 
he departs from the Masoretic pointing and accentuation when metrical 
and grammatical considerations appear to demand it. Two points have 
to be settled at the outset: the extent of the rhythmical material of the 
Old Testament and the accuracy of our present Hebrew text. He accepts 
as metrical not only what is usually regarded as poetical and the mass 
of the prophetical writings, but also a good deal of the prose narrative 
matter, claiming that old chronicles are often metrical, that there is no 
clear traditional line of demarkation between “poetry” and “prose” in 
the Old Testament, that style and vocabulary do not here come into 
consideration, and that, in fine, only the ear can decide the question. In 
this general position he is doubtless correct, but he sometimes pushes 
his claim for rhythm too far, as in the first chapter of Jonah and in 
certain prophetical passages; yet these cases are too few to affect his 
general results. He also uses texts that are certainly corrupt; he is 
aware of the danger in this direction, but holds that it is overridden by 
his large induction from fairly well certified facts. 


1 METRISCHE StuDIEN. I. STUDIEN ZUR HEBRAISCHEN METRIK. ERSTER TEIL: UNTER- 
SUCHUNGEN. Von Eduard Sievers, Mitglied der Kénigl. Sachs. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften. Des XXI. Bandes der Abhandlungen der philologisch-historischen Classe der 
KOnigl. Sachsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften Nr. I. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1901, 
viii+399 pp. M. 12. 
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Of the vast array of interesting details in this volume only a few 
general points can be considered here. Sievers insists on the necessity 
of reading metrical passages aloud and beating time—only in this way, 
he properly says, can the melody be felt and the rhythmical character 
be determined. The unit of meter is the foot (which corresponds to the 
bar in music), and a foot he defines, not as an iambus or a trochee, etc., 
but as consisting of a certain number of syllables; vocal 8’wa is to be 
reckoned in general as forming, with its consonant, a separate syllable 
—a fact that, under the influence of Hebrew grammarians, has generally 
been ignored. The movement of Hebrew rhythm he holds to be pre- 
vailingly ascending (of the nature of the anapzst); periods are some- 
times monostichal, usually distichal. Sievers classifies single lines or 
stichs by the number of feet (beats) of which they consist, calling them 
“zweier,” “dreier,” etc., thus avoiding the misleading words “dimeter,” 
“trimeter,” etc.; convenient English terms are “binary,” “ternary,” etc. 
He has an interesting discussion of the quinary (Ley’s elegiac pentameter, 
Budde’s qina-measure), pointing out (as Grimme before him had done) 
that it is employed in other than elegiac verse, while, on the other hand, 
other meters are used in elegies (for example, in Lam., chap. 1 and parts 
of chap. 4). In the discussion of the verse Sievers’s special merit is the 
thorough investigation he makes of the relation between arsis and thesis, 
the rising and falling inflections of voice; much of his argumentation 
turns on the question of how many unaccented syllables may stand 
before an accent. With this is connected his instructive discussion of 
proclitics and enclitics, his theory of simple prolongation of tone and 
prolongation with severance (Zerdehnung), and his inquiry into retrac- 
tion and protraction. One of his more important deviations from the 
traditional accentuation is the occasional accenting of a segholate on the 
last syllable, and this innovation he supports by an inquiry into the 
origin of segholate forms (the two prehistoric types, oxytone and bary- 
tone). In the metrical treatment of such forms everything depends on 
the ear, and while the possibility of oxytone segholates in the Old Testa- 
ment must be admitted, opinions will differ as to the accentuation in 
particular cases. Sievers discusses a number of other phonetic and 
morphological questions that are of practical interest for metrical 
science, such as the dropping of a metrically inconcinnate s’wa (lam- 
lakim instead of lammelakim, waithi instead of wayehi, etc.); the pro- 
nunciations ea for eha, eu for ehu, n for na (in 2d and 3d plur. fem.), 
ak for eka (so also Bickell), em for ehem; and a number of others. Here 
rhythmic euphony must decide, and regard must be had to the structure 
of the line. Sievers is discriminating in the application of metrical laws, 
and his efforts to explain the historical origin of doublet forms are 
instructive. He adds a chapter on the utility of rhythmical science in 
detecting interpolations and additions, such as explanations, explicita, 
divine names, rhetorical expansions, and repetitions. At the end he 
gives a number of pieces (among them Canticles and the inscription of 
Mesha) arranged in what he thinks the proper stichometric form, with 
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designation of the different meters. The volume is particularly helpful 
from the great number of examples it gives. Sievers’s conclusions are 
supported by such weighty arguments that they will probably commend 
themselves to the great mass of readers. But however this may be, he 
has performed a lasting service by his insistence on precision and clear- 
ness—he will have no vagueness or slurring-over. His appeal is to a 
good ear and common-sense, and the breadth of his learning and his 
earnestness impart to his exposition a fulness of matter and a warmth 


of coloring that are not always found in works of this character. 
C. H. Toy. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


THE POETICAL PORTIONS OF JEREMIAH.’ 


For some reason unknown to the public, it was not deemed best 
promptly to publish the new edition of Cornill’s Jeremiah for the Haupt 
series, and after fifteen months or so of waiting, the distinguished author, 
with the approval of the editor, determined to issue a special brochure, 
containing the Hebrew text of the metrical portions of the book. In this 
we find the following passages with such emendations as are deemed 
satisfactory by the author: Jer. 1:14-19; 2:2b—3:5; 3:19-25; 4:3— 
5:12; 5:14-17, 19, 21-31; 6:1-30; 8:5-10a, 13-23; 9:1-22; 10:2-5, 
12-14, 16-24; 11:15, 16, 18-23; 12:1-3, 5-13; 13:18-27; 14:2-9, 17-22; 
15:5-10, 15-21; 16:19, 20; 17:5-11, 13-18; 18: 13-23; 20:7-12, 14-18; 
21:13, 14; 22:6, 7, 10, 13-16, 20-23, 28, 30; 23: 1-6, 9-17; 30:5-9, 12b-21 ; 
31: 1-34; 38:22; 46: 2-12, 14-26; 47:1—48:3; 48:6, 10, 11, 14, 16-20, 25, 
28, 32, 35, 38, 39, 44, 47; 49: 1-5, 7, 8, 10, 11, 23-33, 35-38 ; 50: 2-29, 31-46 ; 
51: 1-14, 20-58. 

The author alludes in the preface also to detached tetrastichs in 1:10; 
7:29; 13:14; 14:10; 16:9; 29:7; 32:14, and to cases where two or three . 
of these are found in proximity in 22:2, 4; 23:22-24; 24:5,6; 29:11-13. 
He refers also to the tristich in 1:5 and compares it with the tristichs of 
10: 2-5, 12-14, 16, which he had included in the body of the work. All 
other portions, not simply prose, he brings under the head of “rhythmical 
prose.” Consistency seemed to him to demand the latter treatment of 
20:14-18, which he arranges in three tetrastichs and two tristichs, but 
he states that he had not the courage to reject this passage from his 
metrical parts. 

The attempt to arrange these passages in poetic form is a worthy one. 
So far as they are taken from the Massoretic text, the lines are for the 
most part not unsuitable; and many emendations having for them the 
evidence of the LXX are to be adopted. Cornill reaches the conclusion, 
however, that for the most part the poetry of the book should be grouped 
in stanzas of eight lines each, and from this conclusion the reviewer must 
dissent for the following reasons : 


1 DIE METRISCHEN StTUCKE DES BucHEs JEREMIA. Reconstruiert von D. Carl Heinrich 
Cornill, Professor der Theologie an der Universitat Breslau. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche 
Buchhandlung, 1901. 
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1. It is true that this strophic division is not unnaturally suggested 
by 1:14, 15; 2:2, 3, 18, 19, 36, 37; 3:1, 2,3; 4:9, 10, 19, 20a, and other 
verses, but these so-called octastichs may be regarded equally well as 
made up of tetrastichs, if indeed in 4: 19-21; 6:1-5, 11, 26, and else- 
where, we do not more naturally discover hexastichs, or combinations of 
distichs and tetrastichs. Some positive infelicities result from the 
arrangement by eights; e. g., 2:27 is more naturally connected with 
vs. 26 than with vs. 28a; 28b with 28a than with 29; and it is of course 
fairly open question whether 2: 28b, enlarged from the LXX, and occur- 
ring in the Hebrew of 11:13 in the form that the LXX here assumes, is 
after all a genuine passage, but Cornill’s meter demands the words. 

2. Save for the necessities of the theory, we see no reason to expunge 
from the Hebrew text many phrases excluded by Professor Cornill, nor to 
introduce some that he adds to it; e. g., without reckoning single words, 


he dismisses 31p" "579, 2:15; MIN... . SB, 2:24; OM... . 5, 
2:27; Jena), 38:2; FT OND, 4:9; Dow... . maT, MDH, 
4:16; 75.... 9997, 4:18; POM oa2.... or, 4:22; Na 
nop... ., 4:29; Inmwi.... Sy, 5:10; 5:13 infull; yo... . , 


6:3. He adds to the text 2278 MN OM ND, 3:25; TON MINI 
SN", 6:15; Fa caw doh, 6:19. 
It is not in favor of Cornill’s theory that a large number of his lines are 


of disproportionate length. Among these are SYM... . Tam, 2:14; 
Ov... . VON, 2:25; Wow... . 19, 4:53... . Ew 
Voip, 4:7; awr.... Ty: 4:7; "3D .... Pe, 4:30;.... BR 
"ps, 5:9; WN... . "T, 5:14. 


3. We cannot agree to the exclusion of 4:1, 2 from the book, nor to 
that of the whole of 16:5-7; 17:1-4; 22:17-19, and several other 
passages, from the metrical portion of the book. 

It will probably not be possible to arrange the poetical portions of 
Jeremiah in stanzas of equal length. Tetrastichs with the even-num- 
bered lines of the stanzas somewhat shorter than the others are most 
numerous, as is well maintained by Duhm in his recent commentary, 
but the many occurrences of distichs and tristichs in our present book 
disincline the present writer to find the tetrastich the invariable charac- 
teristic of Jeremiah’s poetry, as Duhm seems to do. 

Space will not permit us to follow the author in his chronological 
arrangement of passages, including the displacement of 2: 14-17 and of 
parts of chap. 31, nor can we examine in detail his careful textual work 
upon this book. Some emendations have given the reviewer particular 
satisfaction ; e. g., the exclusion of 8: 10b-12 from the original text of the 
eighth chapter and the adoption of 45" for {7"" in5:31. Forthe latter 
change, the present writer has been accustomed to refer to Mic. 3:11. 

A few errors of copying may be pointed out: P. 18, 1. 11, for 49:1-6 
read 49:1-5; p. 25, |. 12, for 29 read 30; p. 29, 1. 5, for 31:2-6 read 31: 
2-5; Register, 1. 3, for 15:17-20 read 15:17-21; Register, add 38 : 22. 

Cartes Rurus Brown. 


THE NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, 
Newton Centre, Mass. 
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° A SAMARITAN GRAMMAR.’ 


Mr. J. Rosenberg, who styles himself “professor of modern and 
Semitic languages” (whatever that may mean), does not come into 
court with clean hands. About a year ago he published in the same 
“Die Kunst der Polyglottie” series, as No. 66, an Assyrische Sprachlehre, 
which, after having been weighed in the balance by Dr. Muss-Arnolt,? 
was found to be more than wanting. But not only did Mr. Rosenberg 
play fast and loose with Assyrian forms and readings; he involved his 
own reputation for honesty and righteous literary dealing in the meshes 
of a vulgar plagiarism. In following all too closely Mr. L. W. King’s 
First Steps in Assyrian, he went one step too far; and he was rather 
rudely held up by Mr. E. A. W. Budge, of the British Museum.* 

Nothing daunted, Mr. Rosenberg has continued in the same path. 
The Samaritan language and its literature are fields of work which lie 
aside from the beaten track of Semitic studies, even as the Samaritans 
themselves have lived and are living their lives in the almost sweet 
contentment of isolation. Our universities do not maintain professorial 
chairs for Samaritan; and not one of the many widely advertised series 
of world-literature extracts contains a single citation from Samaritan 
literature. The world has judged rightly. There is nothing in this 
literature to tempt anything higher than an antiquarian; and even the 
Semitic philologist ex professis touches it with tongs only, in view of 
the well-known poor condition in which the various texts have come 
down to us and the evident ignorance of the language itself on the part 
of the epigones who wrote it.4 I cannot see that there was any crying 
need for a Samaritan grammar—other than that of filling up “ Die Kunst 
der Polyglottie.” As long as the texts, such as those published in Heiden- 
heim’s Bibliotheca Samaritana, have not been ordered and sifted, and 
the guiding thread through the labyrinth of Samaritan textual tradition 
has not been found, Petermann’s Brevis linguae Samaritanae gram- 
matica (Carolsruhae et Lipsiae, 1873) will remain all-sufficient. But Mr. 
Rosenberg has judged differently; and here was an almost untenanted 
house in which he could be sure there were not many Budges and Muss- 
Arnolts prowling around. But I have taken the trouble—much more 
trouble than the whole matter is worth—and have done some detective 
work in a quiet way. I have not pushed my examination far afield ; 
others may follow, if they wish. 

Mr. Rosenberg seems to have a strange liking for the Real-Encyklo- 
pddie fir protestantische Theologie, 2d ed.; especially for Vol. XIII; 
more especially for the article “Samaritaner.” I find whole sentences 
taken from this article; e. g., p. 78, ll. 22-25 (loc. cit., p. 350); p. 80, Il. 
6-9 (loc. cit., p. 354); p. 81, ll. 19-24, 28-31; p. 82, ll. 1-3 (loc. cit., p. 351); 
p. 82, ll. 9-12, 13-16 (loc. cit., p. 354). Our author must have the credit, 

1 Dre Kunst DER PoLYGLOTTIE, Titer Theil: “‘ Lehrbuch der samaritanischen Sprache 
und Literatur.”” Von J. Rosenberg, Professor fir moderne und semitische Sprachen. 


Wien, Pest, Leipzig: A. Hartleben’s Verlag [no date]. viii+182 pp.; 12mo. 
2 AJSL., Vol. XVII, p. 123. 3 Atheneum, London, December 8, 1900. 


4 Kohn in ZDMG., Vol. XLVII, pp. 628 sq.; Noldeke in EB., Vol. I, p. 284. 
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at least, of being up to date. In one place he prefers the third edition 
to the second of this excellent encyclopedia. On p. 79 I find a section 
on the Samaritan® translator into Greek, Symmachus. The first seven 
lines of this section are lifted bodily out of Vol. III, p. 23, of this third 
edition (= “ Urtext und Uebersetzungen der Bibel,” p. 82). In the process 
Symmachus ben Joseph becomes 0557310 2 sion ; and the designation 
of Vol. I of Geiger’s Zeitschrift becomes a J, so that the title reads “Jid. 
Ztschr. f. W. L. J., 1862.” But to this injury Mr. Rosenberg adds a sin. 
Of Symmachus’s translation he says: “Gegenwartig gehéren Manu- 
scripte dieser Uebersetzung zu den gréssten Seltenheiten ; abgedruckt 
findet sie sich nirgends;” a statement which shows that he who penned 
it has not the slightest idea as to the provenance of the remains of this 
translator’s work. 

One might be inclined to let such matters pass without notice as 
being trivial and petty. But they are characteristic of the whole of the 
little book. The author knows not whereof he speaks. His is to bea 
Lehrbuch not only of the Samaritan language, but also of its litera- 
ture. What can he tell us about this literature, if his section on the 
“Samaritan Studies of European Scholars” (p. 7) contains a reference 
only to Scaliger, Huntington, and the few letters exchanged between 
the Samaritan high-priests and some European correspondents? Where 
are Jean Morin, Edmund Castell, W. Gesenius, Silvester de Sacy, J. 
Juynboll, Frederick Uhlemann, Abraham Geiger, Abraham Kuenen, 
Heinrich Petermann, Samuel Kohn, M. Heidenheim, etc., etc.? In the 
preface the author speaks approvingly of his “Ausfiihrliches Literatur- 
verzeichniss.” Now, the “Verzeichniss” on pp. 85-9 is a most wonderful 
construction ; its quinquepartite division into German, English, French, 
Hebrew, and Latin works may serve the purpose of the multifarious 
readers of a Polyglottie. But it looks strange. And if you commence 
to sift it down to its proper proportions, of what help can such general 
references as “Gratz, Gesch. der Juden,” “Frankel-Gratz, Monats- 
schrift,” “Jewish Quarterly Review,” with their eleven, forty-four, or 
thirteen volumes apiece, be to a student; or have been to the compiler 
of this grammar? I venture to suggest that many of the books men- 
tioned have never come within his visual field—‘“Silvester de Sacy, 
Chrestomathie arabe,” “Mills, Dissertt. Selectae”—but are a tribute to 
the learning of the author of the article in the Protest. Real-Lexicon 
and the like. A large number of Bible cyclopedias are included 
(among them the Jewish “Enciclopedy,” N. Y., 1901); but, with as 
much propriety almost, ten or twelve other such works might easily 
have been added to swell the list. The climax is capped by the string 
of Hebrew authorities; the anonymity of which savors strongly of 
second-hand clothes. How incomplete the collection as a whole is can 
be seen at a glance. I jot down a few titles, taken from my own collec- 
tion, which ought not to have been omitted : 

Hermann Baneth, Des Samaritaners Margah .... Abhandlung. 
Berlin, 1888. 

5 Though see Swete, An Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek, p. 49. 
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Adalb. Merx, Carmina Samaritana, Acad. dei Lincei iii. Roma, 1887. 
Leopold Wreschner, Samaritanische Traditionen. Berlin, 1887. 


O.T. Crane, The Samaritan Chronicle .... Translated. N. Y., 1890. 
A. Neubauer, “Un Commentaire samaritain inconnu,”’ JA., 1873, 
pp. 87 sqq. 


A. Eckstein, Gesch. und Bedeutung der Stadt Sichem. Berlin, 1886. 

I. Taglicht, Die Kuthder als Beobachter des Gesetzes. Berlin, 1888. 

Robert Young, Samaritan Root-Book. Edinburgh, 1862. 

N. Cohn, Die Zardath-Gesetze....nach.... Yusuf ibn Salamah. 
Frankfurt a M., 1899. 

Schiirer, Gesch. d. jiid. Volkes, Vol. II (see index). 

Mills, Nablus and the Modern Samaritans. 

G. Margoliouth, Descriptive List of the Hebr. and Samar. MSS. in 
the Brit. Mus. London, 1893. 

S. Kohn, “Zur neuesten Litteratur tiber die Samaritaner,” ZDMG., 
Vol. XXXIX, pp. 165 sqqg.; “Die samaritanische Pentateuch-Ueber- 
setzung,” ibid., Vol. XLIX, pp. 626 sqq. 

Individual mistakes abound. On p. 77 the famous scroll of the Law 
preserved at Nablus is said to have been written by Abisha, the grand- 
son of the high-priest Phineas; but in the letter of Meshalmah ben Ab 
Sechusah it is expressly said that he was the son* of Phineas. P. 78, 
no account is taken of the description given’ by W.S. Watson of the 
Samaritan-Hebrew MS. formerly in his possession (now in the New 
York Public Library), dated 1232 A. D.; one of the oldest and most 
complete. Nor do I find any reference to the celebrated MS. dated 656 
A. D., which is also in Mr. Watson’s possession ;* and of which the frag- 
ments described by Rosen*® and by Moore” are evidently a part. W. A. 
Neumann’s Studien tiber zwei Blatter aus einer alten samar. Pent.- 
Handschrift (Vienna, 1896) also deserves a mention. This text is pub- 
lished, not only in the three editions mentioned on p. 78, but also in 
Kennicott’s Vetus Testamentum Hebraicum (Oxford, 1778); Bagster’s 
Biblia Sacra Polyglotta (London, 1817-28); Lee, Biblia Sacra Poly- 
glotta (London, 1831); and eighteen chapters under the title “Targum 
Shomroni” (Halle, 1758)." 

P. 79: The author knows of the 76 Sauapetixov citations only from 
Hottinger. It is difficult to think that he has not heard of Field’s Hex- 
apla Origenis, Vol. I, pp. lxxxii sq.; of S. Kohn’s article in the Monats- 
schrift, 1893, pp. 1 sq., 49 sq.; ZDMG., Vol. XLVII, p. 650; of Nestle in 
Urtest, etc., p. 206. Itis rather amusing to read that “Die Kirchenvater 
des dritten und vierten Jahrhunderts citieren sehr oft die Uebersetzung 
76 Xap.;” seeing that the citations all come from Origen’s Hexapla. 

P. 81: On liturgical literature see Cowley’s article, JAR., Vol. VII, 
p. 121, and on the ritual works, ibid., Vol. XI, p. 694. 

6 Heidenheim, Deutsche Vierteljahrschrift, Vol. I, p.99; Bibl. Samar., Vol. I, p. xiv, and 
in this very book under review, p. 149. 

7 HEBRAICA, Vols. IX, X. 9 ZDMG.., Vol. XVIII, p. 582. 

8 AJSL., Vol. XIII, p. 317. 10 PAOS., 1881, p. xxxv. 

11 Though Kohn (ZDMG., Vol. XLVII, p. 628) gives the date as 1750, 
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P. 82: The misstatement that there is only one MS. of the book of 
Joshua comes from the Real-Encyklopidie. There are MSS. at the 
British Museum and at Trinity College, Cambridge. 

P. 83: The few grammatical works do not date from the fifteenth 
century. Ibrahim ben Faraj lived at the time of Saladin; Abu Said in 
the twelfth century. The xsik,/! mentioned in No. 1 is merely a com- 
pendium of No. 2. 

P. 84: It is nowhere stated that Eupolemus was a Samaritan. See 
Schiirer, Vol. II, p. 734. 

The commentary of Ibrahim of the tribe of Jacob was not published 
by Geiger in ZDMG., Vol. XVII, etc. A few specimens only were given. 
For Manga read Munajja. 

In the chrestomathy the greater part of the selections are accom- 
panied by a transliteration in Hebrew characters. This uselessly 
increases the volume of the book and is of absolutely no service to the 
real student. More serious is the fact that twenty-two pages are taken 
up with a grammar of the so-called Samaritan Hebrew. It is quite 
impossible to see what this has to do with a grammar and chrestomathy 
of the peculiar Samaritan dialect of the Aramzan; especially as the 
author himself states (p. 28) that there is no real difference between the 
Masoretic and the Samaritan Hebrew, except in the matter of traditional 
pronunciation. The real Samaritan-Aramaic grammar is contained in 
barely twenty-six pages, and is, of course, nothing but an excerpt from 
Petermann. As Petermann’s work was written in 1873, we are here in 
Mr. Rosenberg’s book nearly thirty years below the level of the present 
stage of Semitic linguistics. One need but look at the “Nomina Mas- 
culina” in six classes and the “ Weibliche Nomina” in four (p. 55). In 
the paradigms for noun and verb, each form is taken from a different 
root, so that it is impossible to get a complete idea of the declension of 
a single Samaritan noun or a single Samaritan verb. I can only surmise 
that some subtle pedagogic principle has guided the author in so novel 
an arrangement. The only pages of real interest are those at the very 
end containing a facsimile of the Arabic and Samaritan letter of the 
high-priest Jacob Aaron of Nablus. Ricuarp GortrHett. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
New York. 


METERS AND STROPHES IN ECCLESIASTICUS.' 


This pamphlet is the reproduction and continuation of the author’s 
studies in the Revue biblique of last year. He seeks to show that the 
portion of MS. A of Ben-Sira published by Cowley & Neubauer (1897) 
and Schechter & Taylor (1899) is arranged in strophes of twelve or six 
couplets (against D. H. Miller and N. Peters, who favor ten-couplet stro- 
phes). With considerable ingenuity, but not without occasional violence, 
he makes out a number of such strophes ; the demonstration of his thesis 


1 METRES ET STROPHES DANS LES FRAGMENTS HEBREUX DU MANUSCRIT A DE L’ECCLE- 
SIASTIQUE. Par Hubert Grimme. Traduit par H. Savoy. Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1901. 
63 pp.; 8vo. ‘ 
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he finds in the success of his divisions, though in certain cases he admits 
failure. He takes the prevailing measures to be ternary (three beats to 
the line) and quaternary; a quinary he suspects. What he says about 
meters is good; the value of his work lies, however, not in his scheme of 
strophes, but in his suggestions for the emendation and translation of 
the Hebrew text. For this purpose he employs the versions, the laws 
of meter, and conjecture. Not all of his proposals of change are con- 
vincing, but his discussions of metrical forms and doublets and his 
translations are welcome contributions to the understanding of this 
most disorderly text. He regards the fragments as representing a 
genuine text. C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


DECIPHERMENT OF THE SAFAITIC INSCRIPTIONS.' 


In May, 1900, Dr. Littmann, who was a member of the American 
Archxological Expedition in Syria, for an account of which see Ameri- 
can Journal of Archeology, Second Series, Vol. IV, 1900, No. 4, pp. 
415-40, made an excursion through the Harra and the Ruhbe, and 
secured copies of a good number of inscriptions in the so-called Safaitic 
characters, some one hundred and thirty-four of which had never been 
published. A complete edition of these inscriptions will be issued later 
as part of the memoirs of the expedition. Meanwhile Dr. Littmann has 
published this preliminary study, both to call anew the attention of 
scholars to this branch of Semitic epigraphy, and especially to invite 
discussion of the new readings which he proposes for some of these 
characters. For he believes that he has found in these inscriptions the 
entire Arabic alphabet, and that, while Halévy (Essai sur les Inscrip- 
tions du Safa, Extrait du Journal asiatique, Paris, 1882) identified 
correctly the characters corresponding to sixteen letters of this alphabet, 
his identifications of the remaining twelve letters are incorrect. As to 
these twelve letters Littmann agrees with Praetorius in five and dis- 
agrees with him in seven. In support of his views he gives names and 
inscriptions, taken from the works of de Vogiié and Dussaud, for the 
most part, transcribes them, and in many cases gives translations and 
brief annotations. This material, together with the plates at the end 
of the volume, enables the reader to test the author’s conclusions. 

Dr. Littmann clearly points out the preliminary character of this 
study, and expressly disavows any claim to its completeness, but he has 
made out a good case, and has done a valuable piece of work. He 
deserves thanks for acquainting his fellow-students so promptly with 
the results of his investigations. The appearance of the complete 
edition of his own collection of inscriptions will be eagerly watched for 
by all interested in Semitic epigraphy. J. R. Jewerr. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 


1Zurk ENTZIFFERUNG DER SAFA-INSCHRIFTEN. Von Enno Littmann. Mit sieben auto- 
graphierten Tafeln. Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1901. ix+76 pp. 





